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RAMBLINGS    AROUND    THE    WORLD. 


XII. 

A  traveler  rambling  over  the 
earth's  crust  finds  it  worn  very  thin 
in  places,  with  an  occasional  chance 
of  breaking  through,  at  least  to  the 
usual  mortuary  depth,  and  without 
the  usual  services  over  the  remains. 
What  with  Japanese  earthquakes  ter- 
rifying that  simple  arcadian  people 
from  sheltered  Umoto  in  the  north 
to  far  Sapporo  in  the  south ;  Chinese 
lepers  in  Kowloon  and  Canton; 
smallpox  in  the  "black  towns"  of 
Singapore  and  Ceylon,  and  the  de- 
parting footsteps  of  Asiatic  cholera 
leaving  Damascus  by  the  Eastern 
gate  as  the  writer,  weary  of  waiting, 
enters  the  city  through  that  im- 
memorial thoroughfare  known  in 
Paul's  day  as  "the  street  called 
straight. ' ' 

The  traveler  fares  slowly  who  fares 
towards  Damascus  by  Imperial  Otto- 
man Diligence.  He  leaves  Beyrout  at 
the  first  streak  of  dawn,  while  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  hills  are  yet  purple  in  the  fast 
fading  gloom,  and  taking  his  seat,  the 
monstrous,  lumbering  diligence  with 
its  six  mules,  three  abreast  toil  up 
the  zig-zag  ascent  from  whence  came 
and  still  come  the  cedars  of  Lebanon; 
a  young  Turkish  lady,  veiled  as  to 
face,  who  shares  the  seat,  insists  with 
quiet  but  persistent  pantomine,  as 
the  day  wears  on,  that  he  must  share 
her  lunch,  which  comprises  coarse 
bread,  an  assortment  of  sweetmeats 
wrapped  in  lotus  leaves  and  a  small  jar 
of  a  substance  resembling  stewed 
tripe  or  some  other  interior  arrange- 
ment. 

6  a 


We  passed  through  numerous 
settlements  on  hill  and  plain  but  they 
wore  the  sad  look  of  all  Mohamme- 
dan towns  due  to  the  absence  of 
women's  faces.  Then  again  there 
was  a  fly-blown  inactivity  about  their 
streets  which  look  as  if  nothing 
could  ever  happen  there,  where  only 
the  moon  goes  up  and  down,  noth- 
ing else  waxes  or  wanes.  If  two  or 
three  shops  are  seen,  they  are 
generally  expiring  in  the  last  stages 
of  commercial  decay;  whenever  the 
diligence  stops  to  change  horses, 
which  they  do  every  hour,  no  curious 
lookers-on  appear  in  the  silent,  de- 
serted streets;  only  some  drowsy 
ostlers  come  out,  evidently  in  a 
trance  and  with  listless  apathy  com- 
mence undoing  the  hempen  tugs; 
once  during  the  day  a  stableman  who 
appeared  to  wake  up  with  an  effort, 
asked  our  Bulgarian  driver,  "How 
many  have  you  got?"  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  driver  and  the  man's 
glance  at  the  coach,  made  it  uncer- 
tain whether  his  question  applied  to 
delirium  tremens  or  the  number  of 
passengers. 

Finally,  we  descended  through  a 
mountain  defile  and  entered  Damas- 
cus, the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Its 
fame  begins  in  Genesis,  with  the 
earliest  patriarchs,  and  continues  to 
modern  times.  While  Babylon  is  a 
heap  in  the  desert,  and  Tyre  a  ruin 
on  the  shore,  it  remains  what  Isaiah 
called  it,  "the  head  of  Syria."  And 
here  is  the  river  which  made  the  city 
for  all  time  and  which  Naaman,  the 
leper,   not    unnaturally   preferred    to 
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all  the  waters  of  Israel.  The  habita- 
tions of  men  must  always  have  been 
gathered  around  it,  as  the  Nile  has 
inevitably  attracted  a  numerous  pop- 
ulation to  its  banks.  The  desert  is 
a  fortification  round  Damascus,  and 
the  river  is  its  life.  For  miles  about 
it  is  a  wilderness  of  gardens,  with 
roses  thick  among  its  clustering 
shrubberies  and  ever-ripening  fruit 
on  the  branches  above.  Caravans  ol 
laden  camels  come  and  go  from 
Mecca  and  Bagdad  as  of  old;  Orien- 
tal merchants  sit  and  smoke  over 
costly  bales  in  dim  bazars;  drowsy 
groups  sip  black  coffee  from  tiny 
cups,  in  kiosks  overhanging  the  river, 
while  all  the  picturesque  costumes  of 
the  East  mingle  in  the  streets  or 
crowd  the  khans.  Marble  minarets, 
golden  crescents  glittering  on  mas- 
sive domes,  towers  and  terraces  of 
flat  roofs  rise  from  a  sea  of  foliage; 
white  palaces  and  harems  shine  with 
ivory  softness  through  dark  green 
groves  that,  miles  in  length  and 
leagues  in  circuit,  girdle  the  city  to 
which  Paul  was  journeying  when 
miraculously  converted  by  a  great 
light  from  heaven. 

The  population  of  Damascus  is 
placed  at  150,000,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  are  Mohammedans,  notorious 
for  their  fanaticism  against  foreigners. 
Our  own  party  was  assaulted  one 
day  by  some  water-carriers  in  the 
' '  street  called  straight. ' '  Some 
6,ooo  of  the  populace  come  from  the 
lost  tribes,  and  the  remainder  are 
mostly  Christian  Greeks.  Among 
other  sights  they  point  out  the  house 
of  Ananias  and  of  Naaman,  the  leper, 
the  latter  abode  having  been  appro- 
priately turned  into  a  hospital  for 
lepers,  and  the  great  mosque  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  was  said  to  contain 
the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  Dur- 
ing the  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera  that 
preceded  my  arrival,  there  were 
seven  hundred  deaths  in  the  first  two 
weeks,  and  during  the  next  sixty 
days  three  thousand  additional  vic- 
tims followed  their  predecessors  on 
that  star-lit  road.       At  Damascus,  as 


elsewhere  in  those  lands,  are  found 
many  Russian  refugees  of  the  chosen 
race,  and  wretched  they  are  indeed, 
the  very  reverse  of  the  generally 
enterprising  and  energetic  American 
Hebrews.  The  autocrat  of  Russia, 
czar  of  the  oppression,  he  should  be 
called,  has  caused  much  unmerited 
misery  to  that  people,  and  many  dis- 
passionate travelers  would  contain 
their  sorrow  if  his  own  populace 
were  peeled  and  scatterea  in  turn. 

But  I  soon  grew  weary  of  Dam- 
ascus and  one  pleasant  day  embarked 
at  Beyrout  for  Turkey,  when  the 
ever-freshening  breeze  blew  us  on 
towards  the  islands  of  Cypress  and 
Rhodes  to  Smyrna,  at  each  of  which 
places  brief  but  pleasant  stops  were 
made.  The  days  were  perfect  and 
the  nights  radiant  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean moon  that  came  up  broad, 
round  and  bright,  with  scarcely  a 
ripple  on  the  sea  to  break  the  path  of 
light  she  made  across  the  waters. 
Passing  by  the  Isle  of  Patmos  where 
the  Revelator  had  his  remarkable 
vision,  our  good  ship  continues 
through  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
and  the  Dardanelles,  thence  up  the 
Golden  Horn,  enters  the  Bosphorus 
and  lays  to  off  Stamboul,  with  the 
innocent  white  walls  of  the  Seraglio 
gleaming  through  its  lemon  groves. 
If  walls  had  tongues  as  well  as  ears, 
what  tales  of  romance,  love  and  lust, 
treachery  and  murder  those  walls 
could  tell  of  its  inmates;  but  when  a 
maiden  enters  an  Eastern  harem,  her 
face  is  never  seen  again,  she  is  dead 
to  the  world  as  if  the  grave  had 
already  closed  above  her;  fair  limbed 
women  with  fettered  feet.  To  pro- 
fane the  sanctity  of  the  harem  is  a 
crime  so  deadly  in  the  East  that  no 
mercy  is  shown  to  intruders,  while 
the  inmate  offending,  though  the 
offense  be  mere  indiscretion,  is  hur- 
ried to  her  doom  with  pitiless  haste; 
fierce,  vindictive  speed,  rude  force 
and  savage  pain  close  the  story  of 
her  life. 

Our  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  came 
into    view    of   Constantinople   about 
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daylight.  There  is  no  city  in  the 
world  presenting  a  finer  exterior  view 
than  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Passports  are  demanded 
and  custom  house  inspection  im- 
mediately follows,  and  the  latter  is 
either  careless  or  capricious  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  backsheesh 
given, that  being  the  all-powerful  reg- 
ulator in  the  East.  The  customs 
prohibit  the  entry,  and  if  found  in  a 
traveler's  baggage  will  confiscate: 
books  and  newspapers  criticising  the 
government,  or  disclosing  anything 
political;  photographs  of  the  Sultan 
or  of  Turkish  women  and  all  foreign 
cigars  or  cigarettes. 

In  Turkey,  as  in  India  and  Egypt, 
there  are  small  money-changers 
(saraafs)  located  on  the  curbstones 
at  nearly  all  the  street  intersections, 
and  the  traveler  finds  it  necessary  to 
deal  with  them  and  lose  two  or 
three  piastres,  say  three  or  four  cents 
on  every  piece  of  money  he  desires 
change  for ;  natives  as  well  as  strang- 
ers submit  alike  to  this.  The  in- 
justice is  not  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
change,  but  to  the  fact  that  money- 
changers collect  all  the  small  money 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
deal  it  out  to  the  public  as  merchan- 
dise, at  a  heavy  premium.  Hence 
provident  buyers  pay  out  their  large 
money  and  horde  the  change.  Car- 
riage hire  is  dearer  than  in  any  other 
large  city  of  the  East,  seventy-five 
cents  for  the  first  and  second  hour, 
and  fifty  cents  for  each  succeeding 
hour.  Street  cars  have  two  stories, 
are  uncomfortable,  dirty  and  cheap; 
women  and  children  are  confined  to 
one  end  and  drawn  curtains  separate 
them  from  the  men.  I  being  there 
in  the  month  of  Ramazan,  the  only 
one  in  the  calendar  when  Stamboul 
is  not  wrapped  in  slumber  one  hour 
after  sunset,  foreigners  were  using 
every  conveyance  available  being  en- 
chanted, according  to  their  nobility, 
with  the  artistic  illumination  of  the 
mosques  and  minarets,  outside  and 
in  which  meet  one  at  every  turn. 

The  turbaned  Turk  does  not  use 


ordinary  time  or  an  ordinary  time- 
piece; with  him  the  setting  of  the 
sun  is  twelve  o'clock,  or  the  closing 
in  of  one  day.  As  the  sun  varies 
every  day  in  the  setting,  the  clock 
must  be  regulated  as  often.  The 
calendars  sold  in  the  East,  however, 
indicate  but  six  changes,  being  the 
twenty-first  of  February,  April, 
June,  August,  October  and  Decem- 
ber. Some  Eastern  travelers  carry 
watches  with  two  sets  of  hands,  one 
indicating  ordinary,  the  other  Turk- 
ish time. 

Thanks  to  the  carrying  out  of  a 
few  sanitary  measures,  the  epidemics 
which  usually  broke  out  almost  an- 
nually in  the  dominions  of  the  Turk, 
have  been  localized,  and  Constanti- 
nople for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
free  from  those  "scourges  of  God," 
which  the  faithful  Ottoman  was  wont 
to  style  the  plague,  and  other 
frightful  maladies  due  to  his  unclean- 
ness. 

The  marvelous  strength  of  the 
Ottoman  porters  (hamals)  has  not 
been  overrated.  The  majority  of 
them  are  Armenians,  and  they  hesi- 
tate at  nothing,  from  an  iron  safe  to 
a  bedstead,  walking  off  with  it 
through  the  miserably  paved,  steep 
and  winding  streets  from  one  end  oi 
the  town  to  the  other.  They  use  a 
stiff,  hard  pad  that  may  explain  a 
part  of  the  miracle.  It  is  the  length 
and  width  of  the  back,  the  shape  of 
a  wedge,  and  flattened  around  the 
shoulders,  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge 
resting  on  the  spine;  their  character- 
istic is  being  impudent  and  impossible 
to  satisfy.  They  are  an  organized 
body  of  men  and  possess  certain 
understood  privileges  among  them- 
selves and  the  authorities.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  are  told  off  to  be  por- 
ters for  such  and  such  a  district,  and 
woe  betide  the  man  who  thinks  to 
get  his  household  gods,  his  Lares 
and  Penates,  moved  from  one  district 
to  another  by  less  exacting  or  "non- 
union' '  men.  Before  one  of  the 
latter  could  go  a  couple  of  blocks,  he 
would  be  thrown  down,  his  load  on 
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top,  and  an  assault  added  for  invad- 
ing recognized  rights. 

Since     water     pipes     have    been 
brought  into  the  Pera  quarter,  large 
fires    have    become    infrequent,    but 
outside  of  Pera  the  burning  down  of 
one  to  ten  wooden  structures  (which 
material   predominates)  is  almost  of 
weekly     occurrence,      making      one 
hundred    to    one    hundred  and   fifty 
houses  which  annually  blaze  away. 
The  last  great  fire  was  in  1870,  when 
half  Pera  with  six  thousand  homes 
and    nearly    four    thousand    people 
were  burned;  later,  in  1886,  the  de- 
structive flames  rolled  over  Scutari, 
and  in  little  more  than  ten  hours  left 
almost  the  entire  district  in  cinders. 
They  have    a    military    fire    brigade 
(Ufa   Alai)   well   enough   organized, 
and  it  appears  to  work  well,  but  the 
narrow,  tangled  streets  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  their  engines  close  enough. 
Constantinople   boasts  of  an  unique 
body  of  men  known  as  Tulumbagies 
(pump-men).       They    are    porters, 
laborers,    etc.,   of  every   nationality, 
and  nationalities  are  numerous  there, 
who  at  the  first  alarm,   given  Irom 
the  Galata  tower  with  flags  and  red 
balls  by  day,  and  colored  lights  by 
night,   are    up    and    off,    carrying   a 
small   four-handed   pump  engine  on 
their  shoulders.      Rushing  along  the 
streets,    barefooted    and    half-naked, 
upsetting  and   running  over    every- 
thing and  everybody  who  chances  to 
be  in  the  way,  they  scream  and  howl 
incessantly.      They  may  have  to  run 
an   hour   or  two  before  reaching  the 
place,  but  that  makes  no  difference, 
to  them  at  least;  exhaustion  and  they 
are   strangers.       When    the    fire    is 
reached,  their  actions  take  on  another 
phase;  they  promptly  set   down   the 
hand-squirt,    rush   into    the  burning 
house     and    under    the    pretense    of 
saving    the    goods,    pile    everything 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on   into  one 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
pour   water    onto    it;   they   can    fre- 
quently prevent  the  spread  of  a  fire, 
however,  by  getting  where  the  regu- 
lar brigade  engines  cannot  penetrate. 


On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  at  any 
fire  the  others  promptly  retire  with- 
out  dispute. 

The  three  principal  annoyances  on 
the  thoroughfares  of  Constancinople, 
that  quaint   old   capital  of  lust  and 
religion,  which  counteracts  the  plea- 
sure of  travelers  and  residents  alike, 
are  first,  the  badly  paved  and    nar- 
row streets,  many  of  which  possess 
no  side  streets,  alleys  or  openings  at 
all.     The  ravages  of  frequent  fires, 
contribute,  in   the  older  quarters,  to 
the  final  carrying  out  of  contemplat- 
ed improvements.      The  second  an- 
noyance and  a  curiosity  of  Constan- 
tinople   is    its   legion   of  dogs  which 
literally  pave  the  streets  and  fill  the 
gutters.      It  is  said  the  dogs  followed 
the  Turks  there  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest     and,    judging    from     the 
myriads  seen  by  the  writer,  the  foul 
bane  has  been  breeding  ever  since. 
Although  the  Koran  refers  to  them  as 
unclean   animals,    they  are  not  only 
tolerated,  either  from  habit  or  super- 
stition,  but    the    nameless    curs    are 
relied  upon  to  do  most  of  the  scaven- 
gering,    and    the    Turk   will    always 
have     the    fragments    of    his    meal 
thrown  in  the  streets  to  them.    Some 
citizens  at  their  own   expense,  pro- 
vide permanent  and  frequently  artis- 
tic pools  for  them  to  drink  at,  and 
when  present  will  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  injuring  the  mon- 
grels.   They  rarely  ever  vary  in  size, 
being  under  the  medium,  and  differ- 
ent, as   a    race,  from    those    seen  in 
other     cities,     Damascus    excepted, 
where    the    same   breed    exists    and 
fret  the  air,  day  and  night  with  the 
same   plaintive    howlings.      Further- 
more it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing, 
in  front  of  the  Mosque  Bayazet  and 
other     crowded     Turkish    quarters, 
to  see  the  bread  that  has  been  seized 
for     light    weight,    purchased    with 
funds  bequeathed  for  that  purpose, 
and  thrown  to  the  dogs.     Observant 
travelers    have   no   uneasiness   about 
the    animals    as    they  are  peaceably 
disposed.      In  fact  if  a  kind  word  be 
uttered  to  one  of   them,   the  whole 
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band  belonging  to  that  street  will 
follow  you  to  the  end  of  it.  It  then 
becomes  a  very  easy  matter  to  rid 
yourself  of  the  canine  army  by  turn- 
ing the  first  corner,  as  its  further 
progress  will  instantly  be  barred  by 
the  dogs  of  that  street.  These 
boundary  lines  are  often  fiercely 
disputed  by  all  the  curs  and  pups  of 
the  contesting  streets;  neither  kicks 
nor  blows  from  the  bystanders  will 
arrest  the  tide  of  battle  till  the  dogs 
themselves  think  proper  to  separate 
and  retire.  So  severely  are  wander- 
ing dogs  chastised,  the  residents  say 
that  thousands  of  them  are  born, 
bred,  live  and  die  without  ever 
taking  the  opportunity  of  crossing 
either  turning  of  the  street  in  which 
they  first  saw  light.  Night  revelers 
(never  Turks)  patroling  the  streets, 
out  '  'slumming, ' '  often  fail  to  find 
pleasure  in  anything  but  maltreating 
the  dogs,  disturbed  in  their  unoffend- 
ing slumbers  by  a  cowardly  kick  or 
the  gratuitous  blow  from  a  heavy 
stick,  they  run  to  the  end  of  their 
street,  howling  pitiably,  while  others, 
in  anticipation,  loudly  lament  what 
unknown  cruelty  is  in  store  for  them. 
The  dogs  in  the  neighboring  streets, 
one  after  another  of  course,  take  up 
and  pass  on  the  chorus,  so  the  yelp- 
ing, howling  and  whining  echoed  far 
and  near  goes  on,  not,  however,  dis- 
turbing the  resident  Turk  who  can 
ill  spare  what  long  custom  has  made 
necessary  to  his  complete  rest.  The 
stranger,  notwithstanding,  is  willing 
to  dispose  of  his  share  in  lots  to  suit. 
Should  a  dog  become  rabid,  which 
rarely  occurs  in  such  an  even 
climate,  the  police  promptly  kill 
every  dog  on  that  street.  Then 
shortly  after,  from  some  unknown 
source,  a  new  and  complete  set  in- 
stall themselves  in  those,  for  once, 
dog-deserted  haunts.  There  is  a 
Turkish  proverb  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  dogs  will  take  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  it.  The  writer 
thinks  the  proverb  may  safely  be  re- 
versed; it  is  not  probable  they  could 
dwell  apart. 


The  third  visitation  that  frets  your 
troubled  sleep  is  the  nightwatchman 
( bektchi, )  who  prowls  about  the 
streets,  coming  under  the  silent  win- 
dows and  striking  with  a  heavy  iron- 
mounted  stick  the  hours  of  the 
night,  or  otherwise  letting  you  know 
that  he  is  on  duty.  To  the  joy  of 
resident  foreigners  and  travelers 
alike,  this  custom  was  once  abolished 
for  a  brief  period,  but  old  timers, 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  lullaby, 
could  sleep  no  longer,  and  thieves 
were  in  despair;  not  knowing  the 
guardian's  whereabout  sby  the  noise 
of  his  staff,  they  were  not  always 
able  to  avoid  him,  so  the  influence  of 
both  parties  had  the  bektchi  and  his 
banging  stick  brought  back  in  full 
cry. 

As  seen  from  the  Galata  tower,  the 
location  of  Constantinople  is  un- 
questionably the  finest  in  the  world 
for  a  great  capital.  To  the  south  is 
seen  Galata  and  Stamboul,  separated 
by  the  Golden  Horn,  the  Seraglio 
point,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  the 
Prince's  Island,  where  most  Euro- 
peans reside,  the  Bittyrian  chain  of 
mountains,  and  the  snow-capped 
peak  of  Mount  Olympus;  on  the 
east  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus, 
Hidar  Pasha,  Scutari  and  the  tower- 
ing height  of  Mount  Boulgourlon; 
in  the  north  comes  Pera,  Pancaldi 
and  other  heights  called  Bethiktash, 
with  Yeldia  Kiosk,  the  residence  of 
the  Sultan.  On  the  west  lie  Kassim 
Patha,  a  table-land,  the  hills  of 
Ayoub  and  the  valley  of  the  Euro- 
pean Sweet  Waters. 

As  to  the  city  itself,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  five  hundred  thousand;  take 
away  the  mosques  with  their  ever- 
attendant  minarets,  the  veiled  women 
and  the  fez,  the  dogs  and  the  bazaars, 
and  the  Sultan's  city  is  as  thoroughly 
modern  as  Paris.  The  public  slave 
market  for  the  sale  of  Circassian 
girls,  was  abolished  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  still  secretly  carried  on  by  Cir- 
cassian dealers,  in  certain  coffee 
houses.      If  true,   the  exact  where- 
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abouts  the  transactions  take  place  is 
a  secret  warily  guarded  by  the  Mus- 
selmen,  from  the  prying  eyes  of  us 
"dogs  of  "infidels." 

Among  the  meagre  collections  at 
the  museum,  are  found  the  jewelry 
and  other  antiquities  exhumed  by 
1  )r.  Schliemann  at  Troy,  a  number 
of  Babylonian  stone  cylinders,  prob- 
ably one  foot  in  diameter  by  two  in 
length,  and  closely  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  which  probably  fur- 
nished an  enterprising  American  with 
his  idea  of  a  revolving  press,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  serpentine  column 
of  the  hippodrome  on  which  reposed 
the  sacred  golden  tripod  of  the 
oracle  at  Delhi,  also  some  metallic 
coffins,  or  caskets  as  we  call  them. 
They  were  exhumed  at  Bagdad  and 


are    not    less    than    twenty    centuries 
old. 

To  the  writer  the  most  interesting 
objects  in  the  world-famed  mosque 
of  St.  Sophia  were  the  vari-colored 
marble  columns  that  were  taken  from 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Solomon 
at  Jerusalem.  On  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
interior  of  St.  Sophia  was  the  scene 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Christians  who 
had  sought  refuge  within  its  walls; 
the  sanctuary  was  violated  then  as  it 
frequently  was  afterwards  and  the 
few  not  killed  were  doomed  to  slav- 
ery, while  everything  of  value  in  the 
Christian  church  was  either  destroyed 
or  carried  away  by  the  pillagers. 

G.  H.  Snell. 


LA    GIRONDE. 

A    STORY    OF    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

Falstaff.     What!  is  the  old  king  dead? 

Pistol.     As  nail  in  door. 

Shakespeare, 

A  little  more  than  four  years 
had  passed  since  the  disappearance 
of  Claude  Duruy.  In  the  early  part 
of  May,  of  the  year  1774,  two  men 
were  walking  in  one  of  the  halls  of 
the  palace  at  Versailles,  in  earnest 
conversation.  One  of  them,  Paul 
Devon,  occasionally  glanced  at  the 
door  leading  into  another  part  of 
the  palace,  as  if  expecting  a  sum- 
mons to  the  royal  presence.  So  he 
had  waited  almost  every  day  from 
the  time  of  the  Comtesse  Du  Barri's 
promise  of  the  reward  of  one  thous- 
and louts  d'  or,  but  the  reward  had 
not  come.  His  appearance  gave 
token  of  his  povertv,  but  the  same 
braggart  independence  was  in  his 
countenance. 

The  other  person  was  more  refined 
in  appearance,  while  his  dress  be- 
tokened a  prosperous  business.  He 
was  one  of  the  physicians  with  which 
the  royal  village  was  well  supplied, 


and  his  practice  ran  largely  to  the 
cure  of  diseases  contracted  by  the 
courtiers  as  a  result  of  their  high 
living. 

"Levon,"  said  this  individual,  "I 
am  not  mistaken  in  my  opinion.  I 
have  seen  that  girl's  face  several 
times  during  her  illness,  and  I  know 
her  disease  is  small  pox.  Every 
symptom  is  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  It  is  useless  for  the  courtiers 
and  the  physicians  to  try  to  hide  the 
facts.  That  is  her  disease,  and  she 
will  surely  die." 

Levon  turned  anxious  and  disap- 
pointed eyes  on  his  companion. 
"The  small  pox?"  he  asked  in  sur- 
prise. "I  have  been  told  by  the 
court  physician  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  common  eruption  of  the  skin,  and 
will  soon  pass  off.  Is  not  his  opinion 
of  this  case  of  greater  value  than 
yours?' ' 

"It  would  be  if  honestly  ex- 
pressed," answered  the  other;  "but 
there  is  an  interest  at  stake  which 
renders  deception  necessary,  for  if  it 
becomes    generally   known   that   the 
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girl  has  this  fatal  disease,  it  will  also 
be  known  that  the  king  has  taken  it 
from  her.  Being  his  latest  acquisi- 
tion, she  has  been  favored  with  much 
of  his  company  at  the  most  con- 
tagious period  of  the  disease.  He 
cannot  possibly  survive  the  attack." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  the  king 
will  die?"  asked  Levon  with  an  oath 
of  alarm. 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  with  emphasis. 
"My  experience  as  a  physician  has 
taught  me  that  a  man,  weakened  as 
he  is  by  excess  of  every  kind,  care- 
less in  his  habits,  without  regularity 
of  diet,  his  blood  deprived  of  every 
nutritive  quality  and  filled  with  cor- 
ruption, has  not  one  chance  in  a 
hundred  of  recovering  from  so  mal- 
ignant a  disease." 

"Mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed  Levon  in 
alarm,  "I  must  lose  no  time.  The 
death  of  the  king  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  my  hopes.  I  must  go  to 
him  at  once. " 

"And  run  the  risk  of  contracting 
his  disease?" 

"I  would  run  any  risk  rather  than 
miss  interviewing  him  before  his 
death.  All  my  hope  for  the  future 
depends  upon  Louis  XV.  and  the 
Comtesse  Du  Barri.  Their  promises 
to  me  have  been  great,  but  nearly  all 
have  failed  of  fulfillment.  Four 
years  ago,  through  my  testimony, 
one  of  the  arch  traitors  of  France 
was  brought  to  justice,  and  I  was 
promised  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
louis  d' or.  I  have  yet  the  order  of 
the  Comtesse  Du  Barri  for  the 
amount,  but  the  treasury  is  always 
depleted  through  the  extravagance 
of  the  court,  and  I  have  reached  the 
unkempt  condition  in  which  you  see 
me.  Do  you  think  that  after  wait- 
ing so  long  I  shall  permit  the  king 
to  die,  and  with  him  the  promises  he 
has  made?  What  do  you  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  pious, 
hymn-singing,  prayer-repeating  dau- 
phin, Louis,  who  will  succeed  the 
present  king?  He  and  his  silly,  de- 
ceitful Austrian  wife,  Marie  Antoin- 


ette, pose  as  friends  of  the  com- 
mon people,  and  the  peasant  slaves 
have  reason  to  expect  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  foolish  pair.  While 
he  will  not  dare  to  fulfill  the  promises 
he  has  made  to  the  peasants,  for  fear 
of  the  wrath  of  the  higher  orders, 
yet  he  will  delay  my  preferment 
until  he  is  brought  to  a  position 
where  he  will  be  forced  to  take 
notice  of  me.  I  do  not  desire  to 
wait.  I  have  waited  long  enough. 
My  time  must  come  now.  Louis 
XV.  must  reward  me  with  the  prom- 
ised gold,  or  he  must  give  me  a 
place  where  I  shall  be  able  to  coin 
money  from  the  blood  of  the  brute 
peasants.      Do  you  understand  me?" 

"I  think  so,"  answered  the  physi- 
cian. "You  think  that,  like  Othello, 
you  will  find  your  occupation  gone, 
if  you  do  not  make  sure  of  an 
appointment  before  the  death  of  your 
patron?' ' 

"Yes." 

"But  if  he  has  no  place  for  you?" 

Levon  glanced  at  the  doctor  in  a 
sinister  way.  '  'Then  I  must  use  the 
little  time  remaining  before  the  change 
comes. ' ' 

"I  see,"  said  the  physician,  smil- 
ing ironically.  "Your  tender  mer- 
cies must  then  be  extended  toward 
ihe  noble  peasants,  in  return  for  their 
favors  to  you?' ' 

"Exactly,"  said  Levon,  with  a 
low,  disagreeable  chuckle. 

"Well,  I  wish  you  joy.  I  think 
you  are  wanted." 

A  footman  appeared  at  the  door 
and  signed  Levon  to  enter.  Quit- 
ting his  companion,  he  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  soon  found  himself  at 
the  bedside  of  the  king.  At  first 
sight  of  the  figure  on  the  bed  he  could 
not  suppress  a  shudder  of  astonish- 
ment and  disgust.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  king  was  very  ill.  He 
was  emaciated  almost  to  the  last  de- 
gree. His  face,  formerly  disfigured 
by  loathsome  disease,  was  now  cov- 
ered again  by  a  thick  array  of  un- 
sightly pustules,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  merge  together,  as  is  com- 
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mon  in  severe  cases  of  the  malady. 
Through  the  thin  membrane  cover- 
ing these  nauseating  sores,  there 
could  be  seen  a  slimy  pus,  which 
gave  his  face  a  peculiar  glistening 
appearance,  while  the  odor  emanat- 
ing from  his  body  was  sickening  in 
the  extreme.  The  hectic  flush  of  the 
fever,  which  was  then  at  its  height, 
combined  with  the  symptoms  above 
enumerated,  to  make  the  royal  visage 
most  repulsive. 

"Where  is  the  Comtesse?"  asked 
the  king  in  a  tone  of  anger. 

"She  has  gone,  sire,"  answered 
a  servant. 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  the  king. 
"When?" 

"Only  last  night,"  answered  the 
trembling  servant. 

"Begone!  Find  her  at  once.  Tell 
her  she  must  return!"  shouted  the 
king.  "Good  heavens!  They  run 
from  me  as  if  I  were  contagion  itself. 
Begone!  Find  her,  I  say!"  The 
king  fell  back  on  his  pillow,  raving 
with  rage  and  delirium. 

"Your  majesty,"  said  Levon. 

"I  have  no  money,"  shouted  the 
king.  "The  dogs  say  they  have 
none  to  give  me!" 

Levon  leaned  over  the  bed  and  in 
a  low  whisper  made  demand  of  money 
or  position  in  return  for  services 
performed.  The  king  shook  his 
head.  Becoming  bolder,  Levon 
whispered  a  few  sentences  in  the 
king's  ear,  whereupon  the  latter 
trembled  with  fear  and  apprehension. 
"Are  you  sure?"  he  asked  pite- 
ously.  "Is  it  possible  for  you  to  do 
this?' ' 

"Yes,"  answered  Levon.  "At  a 
word  from  me  your  attendants  would 
desert  you  and  leave  you  to  face 
death  alone!" 

The  king  moaned  piteously  in  his 
anguish  and  apprehension,  and 
thoughts  of  his  misspent  life  crowded 
thickly  upon  him. 

"My  remuneration  !"  exclaimed 
Levon,  impatiently.  "I  am  risking 
my  life  to  remain  here  longer.  Give 
me  my  reward!" 


"There  is  no  money  in  the  treas- 
ury," groaned  the  monarch.  "I 
have  spent  it  all  on  the  false  Com- 
tess. ' ' 

"Then  give  me  position,  power, 
influence,  where  I  can  wring  money 
out  of  the  peasants. ' ' 

Louis  considered  for  a  time. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  will  give  you  a 
position.  You  may  there  rob  and 
plunder  to  your  heart's  content,  and 
no  one  can  say  you  nay.  I  appoint 
you  a  guard  at  the  Bastile. ' ' 

Levon' s  eyes  glistened  with 
pleasure  at  the  prospect.  "My  com- 
mission, sire!"  he  exclaimed.  The 
paper  was  prepared,  appointing  Paul 
Levon  a  guard  at  the  Bastile  de  St. 
Anthony,  with  full  power  over  the 
property,  and  if  necessary  the  lives 
of    the     prisoners     confined     there. 

Levon  then  left  the  king's  presence. 
*         *         %.         %.         $         -jf.         # 

Another  week  passed  and  the  tenth 
of  May  came.  The  end  was  near. 
Deserted  by  the  favorites  whom  his 
bounty  had  supported,  the  dying 
king  had  the  companionship  of  his 
two  neglected  daughters,  who, 
through  piety  rather  than  love, 
watched  almost  alone  at  his  death 
bed. 

As  thoughts  of  his  past  life  came 
over  him,  he  felt  the  most  bitter 
remorse.  What  good  had  he  done — 
what  evil  left  undone?  How  would 
he  account  to  God  for  his  stewardship 
over  the  people  of  France?  What 
would  he  not  give  now  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rectifying  at  least  a  portion 
of  his  life,  which  had  all  been  a  grand 
mistake. ! 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  fever 
heightened,  and  the  delirium  in- 
creased. In  his  pain  and  fear  the 
king  shrieked  for  deliverance  from 
the  fiends  that  plagued  him,  and 
called  for  his  former  favorites  to  show 
loyalty  to  him  in  his  dire  extremity. 
In  his  continued  ravings  his  fever 
increased.  Under  the  impulse  of  his 
quickening  heart  beats,  the  blood 
rushed  tumultuously  through  his 
veins,  as  if  the  fire  of  hell  was  seizing 
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upon  his  body.  In  his  great  agony 
he  screamed  and  tore  with  his  nails 
the  flesh  from  his  face.  Blood 
streamed  down  his  cheeks  and  spread 
over  the  pillow.  At  length  the  blood 
receded  to  the  heart,  the  face  became 
ghastly,  and  he  sank  into  unconscious- 
ness. 

In  another  part  of  the  palace,  safe 
from  infection,  sat  the  dauphin  Louis 
and  his  wife,  Marie  Antoinette.  They 
were  awaiting  in  silence  the  announce- 
ment of  the  end.  The  grief  depicted 
upon  their  faces  was  not  for  the 
expected  death  of  him  who  had  dis- 
graced himself  and  France,  but  grief 
that  the  burden  of  his  sins  must  fall 
upon  them.  The  royal  patient  had 
lain  four  hours  in  his  unconscious 
state,  when  a  sound  of  a  multitude  of 
hurrying  feet  reached  the  dauphin 
and  dauphiness.  They  arose  as 
there  burst  into  the  room  a  score  of 
eager  messengers,  each  anxious  to 
be  the  first  to  greet  their  majesties 
with  the  cry,  "Hail  to  Louis  XVI. 
and  his  wife,  king  and  queen  of 
France."  So  shouted  the  foremost. 
"  Vive  le  roi  et  la  rei?ief"  cried  the 
throng — and  then  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  became  silent  as  Louis  and 
his  wife  with  one  impulse  fell  upon 
their  knees  and  cried  in  anguish, 
"God  guide  us  and  protect  us!  We 
are  too  young  to  govern!" 

Outside  the  palace  the  rabble 
awaited,  with  ribald  jest  and  irrever- 
ent song,  the  announcement  of  the 
end. 

"Are  the  gates  of  hell  open!" 
asked  one. 

"Yes,"  answered  another,  "and 
Satan  is  preparing  his  resignation." 

"Why  does  he  resign? 

"A  worse  is  coming  to  take  his 
place!"  At  this  sally  the  crowd 
roared  with  laughter. 

"Then  let  the  imps  say,  'Long  live 
the  king!'  We  are  not  imps,  for  we 
say,  'Soon  may  he  die!'  "  said  a  third, 
and  the  hilarity  ol  the  crowd  in- 
creased. 

Soon  the  news  came  that  the  king 
was  dead.      A   shout  went  up   from 


hundreds  of  throats,  and  caps  and 
staves  were  cast  into  the  air,  in  testi- 
mony of  joy.  Then  the  rabble  bowed 
their  heads  and  exclaimed  with  fer- 
vency, "Long  live  Louis  XVI.! 
May  God  give  him  strength  to  gov- 
ern well." 

And  now  issue  Louis  and  his  wife 
from  the  palace,  going  to  the  place 
of  coronation.  The  carriage  is  hailed 
by  the  crowd  with  acclamations. 
Tears  are  flowing  from  the  eyes  of 
the  royal  pair,  but  at  the  mispronun- 
ciation of  a  word  by  one  of  the 
courtiers,  they  join  the  company  in 
peals  of  laughter.  Too  light  are 
those  simple  yet  noble  minds  for 
their  heavy  burden  of  responsibility ! 

The  body  of  the  dead  king  is  soon 
hustled  into  a  coffin,  lest  it  reek  be- 
fore it  can  be  placed  in  the  earth. 
The  hearse  is  driven  at  a  gallop  along 
the  road  to  the  burial  place,  for  the 
mob  lining  the  way  shout  rude  jests 
at  the  body  of  their  oppressor. 

This  was  the  end  of  him  who  used 
his  God-given  power  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  people  under  his  protec- 
tion. But  the  deluge,  with  all  its 
intense  fury,  comes  after  him. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand, 

Milton. 

During  the  four  years  between  the 
disappearance  of  Claude  Duruy  and 
the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  the  people 
of  La  Brede  had  suffered  every  in- 
dignity that  the  rapacity  and  anger 
of  the  nobles  could  devise  and  royal 
imbecility  permit.  Many  had  disap- 
peared as  mysteriously  as  had  their 
pastor;  others  had  been  tortured  by 
imprisonment,  by  the  fagot,  and  in 
other  ways,  while  some  had  been  put 
to  death.  The  property  of  the  people 
had  been  taken  from  them,  on  no 
other  pretext  than  that  of  suspected 
rebellion  against  the  king's  emissar- 
ies.     Vast    areas,    once    covered    by 
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the  flourishing  crops  of  the  villagers, 
had  been  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  wilderness,  and  made  into  closes 
for  game.  The  arrogance  of  the 
privileged  classes  had  increased  with 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  king, 
and  the  common  people  were  threat- 
ened with  destruction. 

After  the  death  of  the  king  and 
the  accession  of  his  grandson,  Louis 
XVI.,  the  royal  power  had  not  been 
so  extensively  employed  in  crushing 
the  inhabitants  of  France,  but  the 
king  strove  in  his  weak  way  to  right 
the  wrongs  inflicted  by  his  predeces- 
sor. He  encountered  many  obstacles 
in  his  laudable  efforts,  chief  among 
them  being  the  opposition  of  the 
nobility,  who  objected  to  the  de- 
struction of  their  feudal  privileges. 
His  efforts  had  a  soothing  but  not  a 
satisfying  effect  upon  the  people,  and 
upon  the  failure  of  measure  after 
measure,  and  minister  after  minister, 
to  alleviate  their  condition,  the  peas- 
ants began  to  lose  patience,  and  to 
demand  the  establishment  of  a  differ- 
ent system  of  government. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1789.  The  nineteenth  anniversary  of 
the  arrest  of  Claude  Duruy  brought 
no  news  of  him  to  his  wife  and  child. 
During  all  those  years,  attempts 
were  being  continually  made  to 
ascertain  his  whereabouts,  but  they 
had  been  unavailing.  The  anniver- 
sary of  the  sorrowful  event  was  al- 
ways observed  by  Jeanne  Duruy  and 
her  son  in  the  performance  of  a  sim- 
ple ceremony.  A  card,  containing 
the  name  and  a  rude  portrait  of 
Duruy  was  buried  in  the  dust  just 
without  the  door  of  the  cottage,  the 
wife  and  son  manifesting  the  most 
sincere  and  heartfelt  grief.  After 
remaining  in  this  position  for  a  few 
hours,  it  was  dug  up  and  exhibited 
to  the  gaze  of  the  two,  who  showed 
every  indication  of  lively  joy  at  the 
discovery. 

By  this  simple  memorial  had  the 
lonely  wife  for  nineteen  years,  and 
the  boy  since  he  was  old  enough  to 


understand  its  significance,  kept  alive 
the  remembrance  of  Duruy' s  total 
and  mysterious  disappearance,  and 
the  hope  of  his  return.  For  it  is 
impossible  to  sustain  the  heart  in 
hope  without  the  food  of  probability. 
The  spirit  is  sustained  practically  by 
its  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  if 
they  be  buoyant.  So  was  the  spirit 
of  Dame  Duruy,  as  she  was  affec- 
tionately called  by  the  villagers, 
sustained  in  hope  during  the  long 
years  of  despair,  and  her  buoyancy 
was  imparted  to  her  son. 

They  had  just  completed  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony,  and  were 
walking  toward  the  door,  when 
Vivian  turned  toward  his  mother  and 
said  with  some  emphasis,  "This  is 
the  last  time!" 

"Why,  my  son?"  she  asked  in 
surprise.  The  thought  of  its  dis- 
continuance had  never  occurred 
to  her,  although  it  would  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  her  husband's 
expected  return. 

"Because  father  is  coming  home 
before  another  year  passes." 

"What  makes  you  think  so, 
child?" 

'  'The  time  will  come  when  every- 
thing will  be  restored  to  its  own  and 
every  man  to  his  loved  ones." 

"How  do  you  know  this?" 

"I  have  been  reading  much  of  late, 
mother,"  he  said  earnestly.  "The 
works  I  have  read  point  to  a  time 
soon  to  come,  when  there  will  be  no 
kings,  no  nobles,  no  government,  no 
worship  of  God.  Everyone  will  be 
the  equal  of  his  neighbor.  There 
will  be  no  priests  to  possess  the 
people's  land  and  force  the  peasants 
to  labor  for  their  support.  There 
will  be  no  church,  no  law.  Every 
man  will  be  free  to  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  the  injustices  of  existing  social 
conditions  will  be  no  more." 

"My  son,"  said  Madame  Duruy 
in  alarm,  "What  books  have  you 
been  reading?" 

"They  are  the  works  of  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire." 

"What  principles  treated  in  these 
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works  have  so  attracted  you?"  asked 
the  mother. 

"Rousseau  in  his  essay  on  the 
effects  of  civilization,  says  that  the 
savage  state  is  the  best.  Animals,  he 
thinks,  are  happier  than  men,  because 
they  are  in  the  natural  state,  and  have 
not  been  subject  to  artificial  condi- 
tions. The  laws  of  government  and 
the  customs  of  civilization  are  unnat- 
ural and  artificial,  and  are  gradually 
lessening  the  full  development  and 
perfect  enjoyment  of  men.  The  best 
thing,  therefore,  to  be  done,  is  to 
return  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
savage  state,  that  desires,  enjoyments, 
and  development  may  be  natural, 
untrammeled,  perfect,  subject  to  no 
artificial  conditions  and  controlled  by 
no  artificial  laws. ' ' 

"Do  you  believe  this  argument?" 

"Mother,  I  know  nothing  of  any 
other  government  than  this."  In  a 
tone  of  bitterness,  '  'Anarchy  is  better 
than  such  a  government!  Here  the 
principles  of  law  are  made  the  excuse 
for  the  bondage  of  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  Men  are  treated 
as  having  no  rights  at  all.  Laws  are 
enacted  without  reason,  without  cause, 
without  justice.  Birth,  and  not  worth, 
is  made  the  criterion  of  importance. 
So  it  is  in  France;  if  all  other  gov- 
ernments are  similar,  then  Rousseau 
was  right." 

'  'You  are  making  a  serious 
mistake,  my  son,"  said  his  mother, 
kindly.  "Rousseau  knew  no  restraint 
himself.  He  committed  much  sin, 
and  through  his  own  evil  passions 
was  led  to  think  restraint  evil. 
Therefore,  do  not  accept  his  argu- 
ment. Remember  this,  my  dear, 
that  laws  must  be  in  existence,  or 
there  will  be  confusion.  The  more 
nearly  perfect  those  laws,  the  better 
will  be  their  results  to  the  people  who 
observe  them.  Rousseau  was  right 
in  his  belief  that  all  men  are  equal  so 
far  as  birth  is  concerned.  Further 
than  that,  the  theories  you  have 
named  are  dangerous.  What  does 
Voltaire  say?" 

"He  claims  that  there  is  no  God, 


and  that  the  laws  of  the  church  are 
unjust  and  destructive  of  liberty;  that 
the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
taxation  is  as  unjust  as  Rousseau 
thinks  the  exemption  of  the  nobility. 
Mother,  the  latter  statement  is 
correct,  but  is  the  first?' ' 

"Does  he  advance  deep  argu- 
ments to  prove  his  theories?" 

"No,"  answered  Vivian,  a  little 
shamefacedly.  "He  scoffs  at  all 
things  sacred  and  at  the  idea  of  a 
God.  He  ridicules  what  he  con- 
siders the  absurdity  of  a  belief  in 
Deity,  but  he  gives  no  reason  except 
that  men  do  not  see  God,  and  there- 
fore He  does  not  exist." 

"Ah,  my  son,  be  careful  of  these 
theories,  glittering  and  deceptive  as 
they  are.  Many  a  man  has  been  led 
into  sin  through  Rousseau's  excuses 
for  his  own.  Many  a  man  has  sold 
the  precious  heritage  of  his  faith  in 
God  for  something  as  unsatisfactory 
and  shallow  as  Voltaire's  so-called 
reasoning.  Do  not  be  one  of  these 
blind  dupes.  There  is  a  God,  and 
He  is  shown  forth  in  all  the  works  of 
nature.  The  laws  of  our  church 
may  be  imperfect,  for  they  are  not 
entirely  of  divine  origin,  but  God  is 
not  imperfect.  There  is  right  in  the 
principle  of  government.  Laws  made 
by  men  may  be  imperfect,  but  even 
these  are  better  than  none  if  they  do 
not  tend  entirely  to  the  oppression 
of  the  masses.  Wholesome  laws, 
giving  equal  rights  and  privileges  to 
all,  but  restraining  their  wrong-doing, 
are  of  great  benefit,  and  will  lead 
men  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelligence 
and  advancement  than  they  could 
possibly  reach  without  law.  The 
savage  state  of  man  is  the  animal 
state,  where  there  can  be  no  high 
point  of  advancement,  because  there 
are  no  high  desires  and  aspirations. 

"Civilized  society  is  a  machine. 
The  more  numerous  its  parts  and  the 
better  fitted  together,  the  more  satis- 
factorily will  its  work  be  done.  But 
to  bring  about  perfection  of  detail, 
every  part  of  the  machine  must  be 
subject  to  a  law.      The  higher  and 
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more  complicated  that  law,  the  high- 
er will  be  the  character  of  the  work 
accomplished.  If  there  is  no  law; 
if  the  parts  of  the  machine  do  not 
work  together,  but  separately;  if 
pinions,  cogs,  belts  and  bolts  are 
thrown  into  confusion  and  away  from 
restraint,  then  is  the  power  applied 
to  the  operation  of  the  machine 
worse  than  wasted.  Likely  is  it  then 
that  it  will  fly  to  pieces,  destroying 
everything  in  its  vicinity,  the  amount 
of  destruction  being  proportionate  to 
the  force  applied.  Such  would  be 
the  result  of  the  anarchy  Rousseau 
extols. 

"My  son,  have  I  not  suffered  more 
from  the  injustice  of  our  government, 
than  you  will  ever  know?  Has  not 
my  husband  been  taken  from  me  and 
made  to  suffer  indignities,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  which  we  cannot  even 
imagine?  Has  not  my  property  been 
ruthlessly  destroyed,  or  taken  from 
me  through  an  unjust  tax?  Am  I  not 
poor  and  helpless,  with  only  you,  my 
dear  boy,  to  comfort  me?  And  if  I, 
who  have  suffered  all  these  things, 
can  and  do  say  that  governments  are 
necessary,  why  should  you,  who  have 
suffered  only  indirectly,  not  feel  re- 
signed to  your  station?' ' 

Vivian  bowed  his  head  thought- 
fully, and  without  replying  to  his 
mother's  question,  passed  into  the 
street.  Twilight  was  Coming  on; 
clouds  were  gathering  thickly  about 
the  village,  and  a  wind  was  springing 
up.  Vivian  walked  aimlessly  down 
the  street,  meditating  deeply  upon 
his  mother's  words,  and  wondering 
at  her  resignation. 

He  approached  a  group  of  young 
men  and  boys,  who  were  discussing 
with  the  earnestness  of  youth  the 
question  of  government. 

"It  iv ill  be  a  success !' '  cried  one  of 
them  with  emphasis.  "The  united 
wisdom  of  hundreds  of  enlightened 
men  has  been  concentrated  upon  it. 
Washington,  Franklin,  Adams,  Jef- 
ferson, Henry — all  these  and  many 
others  have  given  it  the  benefit  of 
their  thought  and  patriotism.      Our 


own  Lafayette  and  his  brave  compan- 
ions— ' '  a  shout  of  approval  at  the 
mention  of  his  name —  "fought  and 
counselled  with  Washington  and  his 
compatriots.  The  Declaration  ot 
Independence,  announcing  the  equal- 
ity of  all  men,  was  issued  and  main- 
tained at  the  sword's  point.  Now  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have 
met  in  convention,  and  have  formed 
a  constitution  in  which  a  government 
is  outlined  giving  equal  rights  to  all 
men.  Every  free  man  that  lives  is  a 
king.  His  will  is  obeyed  by  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  who  are  ser- 
vants, not  masters." 

Vivian  listened  with  intense  in- 
terest. He  had  heard,  in  common 
with  the  other  young  men  of  the 
village,  and  of  all  France,  that  the 
American  colonies  had  gained  their 
independence.  He  had  sympathized 
with  the  brave  patriots  in  their  noble 
struggle.  He  had  admired  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Lafayette  in  rendering 
them  assistance.  Now  that  the  ob- 
ject of  their  contest  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  the  constitution, 
organizing  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, adopted,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  representative  government  was 
removed.  Impulsively  he  threw  his 
cap  in  air  and  shouted,  "  Vive  la  Re- 
publique!"  "Long  live  the  Re- 
public!" was  the  echoing  shout  from 
the  other  boys. 

Their  enthusiasm  attracted  the 
attention  of  other  villagers,  who 
emerged  from  their  houses  and  join- 
ed the  little  group.  In  being  told  ot 
the  cause  of  the  rejoicing  an  old  man 
exclaimed  in  a  solemn  and  convinc- 
ing tone,  "God  has  opened  up  the 
way  of  the  American  colonists,  and 
they  have  established  a  government 
of  the  people,  into  which  oppression 
cannot  enter.  So  will  He  help  all 
nations  who  desire  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  kingly  bondage." 

"God  help  us,  then,"  said  one, 
"for  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to 
the  destruction  of  the  tyranny  of 
king's  in  this  nation.      Will  it  not  be 
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possible  for  the  people  of  France  to 
combine  against  the  nobles  and  force 
them  to  submission?  God  will  be 
with  us  as  with  the  Americans." 

"Liberty  and  equality  of  rights!" 
cried  a  young  women.  "Are  you 
not  men?  Are  you  not  in  the  same 
image  as  the  nobleman  or  the  king? 
Whence  has  he  the  power  whereby 
he  can  sleep  on  velvet,  dress  in  silks, 
and  eat  the  choicest  food,  while  you, 
as  noble  as  he  and  as  strong,  the 
producers  of  all  the  wealth,  must 
clothe  yourselves  in  rags,  sleep  upon 
the  ground,  and  eat  the  refuse  of  the 
swine?  Down  with  tyranny!  Let 
the  king  know  his  position!  He  is  but 
a  citizen,  as  we  are  citizens.  Beyond 
this,  he  should  have  no  power!" 

"Down  with  tyranny  !"  cried  the 
others,  with  one  impulse.  Some  of 
the  young  and  unwise  persons  in  the 
crowd  added  to  the  clamor,  until 
great  excitement  was  apparent. 
"Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Diderot!"  they 
cried  in  exciting  tones.  '  'These  are 
our  law-givers.  We  recognize  no 
others.  Law  is  bondage!  Govern- 
ments are  oppressors!  Priests  are 
robbers  !  There  is  no  God,  no 
heaven,  no  punishment  hereafter. 
Down  with  worship!  Down  with 
faith  !  Let  Reason  be  enthroned 
above  all  other  deities.  Her  will  we 
worship  and  none  other." 

The  cry  was  swelled  on  every 
hand,  "Down  with  the  worship  of 
God;  establish  the  worship  of  Reason. 
Reason,  the  divine  goddess!" 

The  wiser  and  more  experienced 
of  the  villagers  tried  to  calm  the 
younger  element,  endeavoring  to 
show  them  the  fallacy  of  such  argu- 
ments against  God,  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  the  cry, 
"Reason  is  our  deity;  there  is  no 
God!" 

While  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  a  man  came  from  his  house, 
dragging  after  him  an  image.  It 
was  a  rudely  formed  effigy  of  Louis 
XVI.  "Down  with  the  tyrant  !"  he 
shouted.  "Bring  fire  and  a  cord." 
His   orders  were   obeyed.       A   rope 


was  first  fastened  about  the  neck  of 
the  effigy,  and  it  was  soon  swung 
free  in  air  from  the  limb  of  a  tree. 

"Tyranny  is  dead!"  was  the  cry, 
and  the  effigy  was  cut  down.  A  fire 
was  kindled,  and  the  image  was  con- 
sumed amid  cries  of  "down  with 
kings,  nobles  and  priests!  Set  up 
the  goddess  of  reason,  for  her  alone 
will  we  worship!" 

The  youths  seized  brands  from 
the  fire,  and,  as  if  with  one  common 
impulse,  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
Frenzied  with  the  memory  of  their 
wrongs,  they  seemed  to  have  entirely 
lost  control  of  themselves.  Soon 
the  thick,  dark  air  of  night  was 
illuminated  with  the  burning  villas  of 
the  nobles  and  the  wealthy. 

Suddenly,  heaven's  artillery  pealed 
forth.  The  air  seemed  rived  and 
lacerated  with  lightning  flashes.  The 
heavy,  black  clouds  hiding  the  sky, 
were  rendered  more  murky  by  the 
glare  of  the  incendiary  fires.  Down 
came  the  rain.  The  sheets  of  falling- 
water  seemed  turned  to  blood  by  the 
raging  fires,  until  the  liquid  element 
obtained  the  mastery.  Of  what 
might  that  not  be  a  symbol?  Awed 
at  the  wonderful  atmospheric  display, 
the  marauders  hastily  retreated  to 
their  homes.  No  sound  was  audible 
above  the  storm,  but  the  wailing  of 
women  and  children,  and  the  curses 
of  men,  as  their  homes  were  con- 
sumed and  they  powerless  to  arrest 
the  destruction. 

Anarchy  had  reared  his  front  in 
France,  for  the  scenes  witnessed  in 
La  Brede  that  night,  were  but  feeble 
representations  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted throughout  France  under  the 
influence  of  the  irresponsible  writings 
of  the  authors  named.  Everywhere 
the  example  of  the  United  States  of 
America  was  cited  to  excuse  these 
acts  of  lawlessness.  Laertes. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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VI. 

SUBJECT-MATTER — SCOPE    AND     OR- 
DER  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

My  last  paper  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  stand-point; 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  this  chiefly  which 
determines  the  final  shape  and  color- 
ing of  all  observation  and  thought; 
that  the  religions  and  philosophies  of 
the  world,  though  able  to  arrange 
about  them  more  or  less  extensive 
areas  of  truth,  all  nevertheless  fail 
ultimately,  because  their  center  is 
finite;  thai  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
hope  for  the  explanation  of  things 
natural  or  spiritual  from  a  merely 
human  stand-point,  as  to  assume  that 
the  center  of  universal  gravitation  is 
this  little  old  earth  of  ours;  that  the 
true  stand-point  must  in  fact  be 
eternal;  that  when  found,  it  will  har- 
monize and  correlate  all  truths,  no 
matter  what  specific  names  they  may 
bear  here  below;  that  the  Creator 
has  revealed  to  us  mighty  truths  with 
reference  to  this  eternal  stand-point, 
and  has  yet  "hidden  treasures"  of 
knowledge  to  make  known  when  we 
shall  comprehend  what  we  already 
have;  and  that  from  our  point  of 
view  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
needs  to  be  rewritten,  while  in  fact 
most  of  us  stand  still  admiring  our- 
selves as  receptacles  singled  out  by 
Deity  for  these  mighty  truths. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  not 
alone  in  the  correctness  of  its  stand- 
point does  a  system  depend  for 
growth  and  perpetuity,  but  also  upon 
aggressiveness  and  an  undeviating 
consistency  in  maintaining  the  ground 
taken.  Indeed  the  latter  condition 
alone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  often  prolongs  the 
life  and  vigor  of  the  baldest  super- 
stitions. Whence  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  in  all  our  efforts  at 
instruction  we  should  not  forget  for  a 
moment  the  lofty  point  of  view  that 
enables  us  to  see  this  world  with  all 
its  manifold  relations  swing  into  line 
with    the    universe;    and   also    that, 


profiting  by  observing  both  the  cause 
of  strength  in  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  cause  of  weakness  in  the 
Protestant  churches,  we  should  arouse 
all  our  strength  and  resources,  and 
present  an  unbroken  front  to  the 
world  on  all  the  frontiers  of  human 
controversy,  as  we  have  successfully 
done  on  one. 

Now,  all  this  discussion  about  the 
stand-point  seems,  as  I  read  the 
proof  of  my  last  article,  very  com- 
mon-place talk  indeed;  scarcely  ris- 
ing above  the  dead-level  of  the 
platitude,  against  which  I  am  waging 
such  war.  What  everybody  talks 
about  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  make 
emphatic.  No  spot  in  the  ear  so 
hard  to  make  vibrate  as  that  made 
callous  by  having  been  often  drummed 
upon.  It  is  only  the  fearfulness  that 
my  readers  have  not  bent  their 
minds  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
difference  caused  by  the  stand-point, 
that  I  refer  to  the  subject  again. 

Consider  it  with  special  reference  to 
any  principle,  doctrine,  or  ordinance 
of  the  Gospel.  What  means  it  to 
be  an  Elder?  From  man's  stand- 
point, an  honor  scarcely  worth  cross- 
ing the  street  for.  The  lowest  office 
in  a  lodge  is  sought  more  eagerly,  or 
even  the  captaincy  of  a  base  ball 
nine  !  But  from  God's  point  of 
view !  place  the  humblest  Elder  along 
side  the  mightiest  potentate  of  earth. 
Now,  compare  the  dignity  and  per- 
petuity of  their  respective  offices. 
Even  while  we  wait,  breathless,  and 
ere  the  pulse  of  the  universe  throbs 
once,  the  mighty  change  has  come 
which  lays  the  king  low  and  exalts 
the  Elder  to  dominion  and  power 
eternal.  What  is  baptism?  Some- 
thing to  attract  an  idle  crowd;  or — 
think  of  the  miracle  caused  by 
change  of  view!  the  gate  to  the  city 
celestial.  Marriage?  A  mere  con- 
venience to  escape  idle  gossip  or — ! 
And  so  of  every  principle  or  hope 
or  fear,  whether  great  or  small. 

When  I  behold  throughout  Zion  the 
indifference,   the  want  of  reverence, 
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almost  the  contempt,  manifested  to- 
ward sacred  things — our  houses  of 
worship,  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  holy  Priesthood,  sometimes 
even  Deity  Himself — I  am  led  to 
exclaim,  alas!  how  cheap  we  hold  the 
sublime  gifts  of  eternity!  How  many 
on  the  Sabbath  day  really  sit  down 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  behold 
resplendent  a  risen  Redeemer  as  they 
put  forth  their  hands  to  partake  of 
the  Sacrament? 

Now,  brethren,  let  us  ask  our- 
selves, why  is  there  so  much  gross- 
mindedness  among  us?  As  a  people, 
I  grieve  to  say  it,  we  are  almost 
strangers  to  the  rapture  of  devotion 
which  dictated  the  Psalms.  For  real 
reverence,  the  sects  in  our  midst 
often  put  us  to  shame.  Is  it  not 
largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  often 
we  carry  into  our  meetings  of  wor- 
ship the  same  stand-point  from  which 
we  plow,  and  sow,  and  swap  horses? 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  remedy 
is  plain ;  if  we  could  but  preach  alike 
the  simplest  and  the  sublimest  truths 
from  the  point  of  view  angels  would 
take,  were  they  in  our  midst;  if  we 
could  but  approach  every  sermon, 
whether  drawn  from  revelation,  from 
personal  experience,  from  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  or  the  achieve- 
ments of  art,  as  if  we  were  viewing 
it  from  the  summit  of  eternity,  how 
quickly  then  would  the  blatant  brute 
within  us  be  silenced  by  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  angel!  And,  heaven  be 
praised,  this  will  yet  be,  and  we  shall 
live  to  see  it! 

I  spoke  just  now  of  plowing,  sow- 
ing and  trading  as  if  these  pursuits 
were  to  be  followed  from  human  points 
of  view,  but  I  spoke  of  what  is, 
rather  than  what  should  be.  Let  all 
your  out-goings  and  all  your  in-com- 
ings  be  unto  the  Lord.  When 
President  Young  counseled  the  Saints 
to  stay  upon  their  farms  and  not  rush 
to  the  gold  fields  of  California,  he 
spoke  from  God's  stand-point  not 
man's.  Nothing  is  more  touching  in 
President  Woodruffs  Leaves  from 
My  Journal  than   the  simplicity  of 


faith  with  which  he  dedicates  the 
commonest  things  unto  the  care  of 
the  Lord.  I  can  think  of  no  act  or 
word  or  even  thought  that  a  Latter- 
day  Saint  can  hope  to  escape — or 
should  desire  to  escape — the  dread 
Omniscient  Eye.  If  before  we 
undertook  anything  whether  of  little 
or  of  mighty  moment,  we  paused 
long  enough  to  place  ourselves,  in 
mind,  at  the  point  where  loving 
angels  view  our  deeds,  how  different 
would  be  the  issue  of  our  .lives! 

I  hope  that  the  point  I  have  been 
striving  for  is  now  clear  and  forcible: 
the  preacher  before  all  other  men 
engaged  in  shaping  the  human  mind, 
needs  to  rise  in  imagination  to  the 
lofty  stand-point  of  eternity,  ere  he 
seeks  to  utter  a  word:  for  he  more 
than  any  other  is  the  voice  of  God 
unto  man. 

Having  completed  this  brief  review, 
we  are  ready  to  consider  the  questions 
to  which  this  article  will  be  devoted : 
what  is  the  scope  and  what  the  order 
of  importance  of  the  subject-matter 
for  sermons? 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
how  important  it  is  that  the  preacher 
have  clear  ideas  on  these  questions. 
All  materials  entering  into  the  con- 
struction or  embellishment  of  a 
temple  are  good — in  their  time  and 
place.  But  what  utter  waste,  confu- 
sion and  demoralization  would  ensue 
if  these  materials  were  brought  and 
laid  down  indiscriminately — glass, 
wood,  stone,  mortar,  paintings,  up- 
holstery, etc. ,  without  regard  to  need 
or  fitness!  No  one  is  so  rude  as  not 
to  see  in  such  a  work  the  absolute 
necessity  of  order  in  the  selection  and 
use  of  materials.  But  the  analogy  I 
would  draw  Irom  it  is  far  from  being 
distinctly  perceived.  In  building  the 
temple  of  our  faith  the  preacher  very 
often  piles  up  materials  in  just  that 
haphazard  sort  of  way.  And  the 
same  confusion  and  demoralization 
follow,  did  we  but  have  the  clearness 
of  vision  to  see  causes  and  effects  in 
the  spiritual  world  as  we  see  them 
in   the  natural  world.      As  it  is,  we 
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merely  feel  a  sensation  of  weariness, 
flatness,  incompleteness,  or  dissatis- 
faction. Hash,  as  we  are  familiar 
with  the  term,  is  not  an  adequate 
name  for  much  material  used  in  faith- 
building;  hash,  from  a  recipe  that  I 
could  write  out,  might  perhaps  de- 
scribe it. 

It  certainly  must  go  without 
argument  that  subject-matter  drawn 
indiscriminately  from  God's  work- 
shop, the  universe,  will  be  fitting  for 
Sabbath  service  only  by  chance. 
And  yet  all  that  God  has  said  or  done 
in  His  manifold  creations  is  good. 
Now,  too  often  we  hear  chance-ser- 
mons, not  even  consistent  with  them- 
selves. The  speaker  running  out  of 
matter  grasps  frantically  at  floating 
phantoms  of  truth,  and  is  led  by  no 
law  but  phantasy,  hither  and  thither, 
and  where  he  will  end,  not  even  a 
prophet  can  guess. 

But,  says  the  Elder,  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  not  deliberately  to  select  our 
subject,  nor  by  any  power  of  will 
predetermine  what  we  shall  say. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth.  How  then  can  these  efforts 
be  called  chance -sermons? 

It  is  quite  safe  to  affirm  that  ser- 
mons inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
will  never  be  wandering,  inappropri- 
ate, or  haphazard.  It  is  equally  safe 
to  affirm  that  sermons  which  do  ex- 
hibit these  evidences  of  chance  are 
not  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
however  fondly  the  preacher  may  be 
deluded  that  they  are.  All  that  I 
contend  for  here  is  that  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  is  a  spirit  of  order  and  system. 
If  we  accustom  our  minds  to  order 
and  system,  they  will  bend  readily  to 
the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  even  as 
clay  in  the  potter's  hands;  but  if  we 
do  not,  we  shall  find  our  thoughts 
flying  the  shining  track  of  inspiration 
and  following,  instead,  the  vagaries  of 
our  own  fancy. 

Need  I  say  anything  further  on 
the  importance  of  order  and  grada- 
tion and  logical  sequence  in  our 
preaching  ?  On  the  need  of  some 
definite,  general  scheme  or  classifica- 


tion, based  on  the  wants  of  the 
people?  Not  a  speculative  plan,  but 
one  that  takes  note  of  the  varied 
requirements  of  man,  physical,  men- 
tal, social,  spiritual,  and  adapts  itself, 
as  anyone  of  these  sides  of  his  nature 
is  observed  to  advance  or  retrograde  ; 
the  central  purpose  always  being  so  to 
co-ordinate  and  subordinate  these  va- 
rious interests,  as  to  make  the  Church 
advance  as  a  unit  toward  perfection? 
Do  we  not  need  such  a  plan? 

This  thought  is,  I  am  sure,  vague- 
ly recognized  by  every  Elder,  as 
witness  the  sporadic  efforts  against 
besetting  crazes,  such  as  Sabbath 
breaking,  and  the  follies  of  the  world 
that  inundate  our  shores.  But  at 
present  this  preaching  is  mostly  of 
the  nature  of  scolding — useless  scold- 
ing; too,  since  generally  it  waits  till 
the  evil  is  done.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  be  made  thorough- 
ly to  realize  what  it  means  to  be  "on 
the  watch-tower."  In  some  way 
the  ten  thousand  preachers  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  must  be  made 
to  work  as  parts  of  one  grand  unit. 
Instead  of  the  desultory  and  frag- 
mentary preaching  of  today,  when 
each  comes  laden  with  some  material, 
be  it  glass,  wood,  mortar,  or  stone, 
remotely  fit  or  unfit  for  the  grand 
temple,  every  Elder  must  realize 
that  he  is  a  teacher  instructing  the 
people  in  some  definite  part  of  a 
glorious,  consistent,  and  progressive 
plan  of  salvation. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am 
going  to  propose  such  a  scheme. 
No  wisdom  short  of  Deity  could  do 
that.  The  scheme  is  already  zvith 
tis,  and  working  in  part.  I  only 
ask  that  the  Lord  will  help  me  to 
make  it  plainer  than  it  seems  to  be 
to  some  of  my  brethren. 

First,  then,  let  me  say  that  all  our 
preaching  must  be  within  the  scope 
of  theology.  How  wide  a  scope 
this  is,  let  any  one  that  does  not 
know,  turn  to  Parley  P.  Pratt's  de- 
finition in  the  Key  to  Theology. 
Here  is  another  quite  as  broad  with 
the  advantage  of  being  more  briefly 
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put:  Theology  is  the  science  of 
God — His  being,  His  attributes,  and 
His  works.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
universe  that  this  definition  does 
not  cover.  To  say  then  that  our 
preaching  must  be  within  this  scope, 
seems  but  to  leave  us  in  the  midst  of 
an  eternal  abyss;  but  in  fact  it  deter- 
mines our  stand-point,  God,  and 
locates  our  field  of  investigation — 
His  attributes,  and  His  works;  for, 
satisfied  of  His  being,  what  is  there 
for  man  to  study,  i.  e.,  develop,  in 
order  to  become  like  Him,  if  it  be 
not  His  attributes  and  His  works? 

But  where  shall  we  begin?  The 
subject  is  so  vast,  so  infinite,  that 
for  man's  puny  mind  unaided  to 
begin  at  any  point,  let  alone  the 
hope  of  finding  the  only  correct 
point,  is  as  if  he  would  stretch' his 
baby  arms  from  space  to  embrace 
the  great  globe,  his  future  home,  as 
it  revolves  with  terrific  momentum, 
swathed  in  mists  and  clouds.  Yet  a 
beginning  must  be  made,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  by  every  rational  being  that 
ever  lived  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Indeed,  were  the  spirits  of  heaven, 
endowed  as  they  are  with  the  unde- 
veloped attributes  of  Deity,  merely 
permitted  to  wander  aimlessly 
through  their  Father's  workshop, 
the  universe,  they  must  make  a  be- 
ginning of  this  endless  study,  by  the 
very  creations  they  would  come  in 
contact  with. 

But  what  kind  of  a  beginning 
would  it  be?  Let  me  rather  ask, 
what  kind  of  a  beginning  is  it — even 
with  the  great  intellects  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  pride  of  whose 
learning  hath  made  them  mad.  Who 
alone  can  start  these  students  of 
eternity  aright?  Who  alone  can 
grade  the  system  of  instruction,  so 
as  to  develop  the  child  to  the  full 
stature  of  the  Parent? 

Consider  this  illustration:  here  are 
the  material  and  intellectual  re- 
sources for  a  splendid  university, 
libraries,  laboratories,  apparatus, 
equipments,    teachers  and  students. 


Now,  is  it  enough  merely  to  bring 
these  factors  together?  How  long, 
think  you,  would  it  take  by  such 
desultory,  unsystematic  association, 
to  make  educated  men  and  women 
of  these  students?  The  very  first 
requisite  of  such  an  institution  is  a 
carefully  worked-out  plan  of  study — a 
plan  whose  beginning  is  based  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  weakest  of  the 
weak  among  those  permitted  to  enter 
upon  the  course — a  plan  whose  de- 
velopment is  as  nearly  parallel  to  the 
natural  unlolding  of  the  human 
mind  as  psychology  is  able  to  make 
it.  Indeed,  other  things  being 
equal,  one  school  excels  another  as 
its  plan  parallels  more  nearly  the 
natural  evolution  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes. 

Now,  the  university  of  all  uni- 
versities is  the  universe  itself.  Un- 
numbered worlds,  filled  with  intel- 
ligencies,  are  its  laboratories.  Gods 
in  embryo,  the  children  of  the 
Supreme  Father,  are  its  students. 
Angels  and  just  men  made  perfect 
are  its  teachers,  while  presiding  over 
all  is  the  Infinite  Teacher,  who  by 
means  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  im- 
presses upon  all  things  His  will,  His 
individuality,  making  a  unit  of  what 
is  without  beginning  or  end.  If  the 
college  president  can  do  nothing 
without  graded  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, is  it  possible  that  God  proceeds 
in  the  education  of  His  children 
without  a  plan  of  study?  I  was 
about  to  say:  Just  as  the  president 
of  a  university  calls  about  him  his 
council  of  professors,  so  the  Supreme 
Teacher — but  what  sacrilege!  As 
well  might  the  rain-drop  say  to  the 
globe  toward  which  it  is  swiftly  des- 
cending: How  remarkably  you  re- 
semble me  in  form.  The  fact  is,  if 
in  all  the  departments  of  human 
endeavor  there  is  ever  an  increased 
tendency  to  system  and  classification, 
let  us  be  assured  that  it  is  because 
our  minds  come  to  this  earth  freighted 
with  impressions  of  pre-existence. 
In  displays  of  order,  as  in  all  achieve- 
ments that  approach  the  precision  of 
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nature,  our  ideas  are  but  the  echoes, 
as  it  were,  of  a  higher,  more  perfect 
life.  And  so  it  would  be  surprising, 
indeed,  if  we  should  not  find  in 
God's  revelations  a  definite  plan  of 
study  pre-arranged  for  the  mighty 
school  of  which  we  are  members. 

What,  then,  is  the  name  of  this 
graded  scheme  of  divine  education  ? 
In  revelation  it  is  called  the  plan  of 
salvation.  But  salvation  is  synonym- 
ous with  true  education.  The  English 
translators,  finding  no  exact  equiv- 
alent of  the  idea,  coined  a  new  word 
from  two  Anglo-Saxon  words  (God- 
spel,  God' s  story),  and  the  name  of 
the  divine  plan  of  education  is  there- 
fore the  Gospel  ? 

"Is  that  all  you  have  been  driving 
at  ?"  I  hear  some  hasty  reader  re- 
marking. "The  Gospel — faith,  re- 
pentance, baptism,  etc., — why  I've 
heard  about  that  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member. I  thought  we  were  really  on 
the  eve  of  receiving  something  new. ' ' 

Alas,  that  the  marvel  of  this  plan 
should  ever  cease,  and  that  its  name 
should  become  cheap  by  shallow  re- 
iteration !  Is  it  then  to  be  counted 
so  trite  a  thing  that  the  council  of  the 
Gods,  out  of  the  boundless  resources 
known  to  us  as  the  universe,  should, 
with  infinite  wisdom,  lay  out  a  graded 
plan  of  development  for  the  spirits  of 
heaven  ?  A  plan  whose  operation 
began  with  our  pre-existence,  and 
will  never  end  'till  we  come  to  the 
fullness  of  the  knowledge  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man."  A  plan  that 
does  not  proceed,  like  man-made 
plans,  by  vacillating  experiments  in 
education,  such  as  those  that  have 
caused  nations  to  flourish  and  fail  in 
the  world's  history;  but  one  which 
by  the  directest  route  leads  the  child 
back  to  the  mansions  of  the  Father? 
Surely  nothing  but  a  shallow  com- 
prehension of  this  eternal  plan  could 
lead  anyone  to  count  it  common- 
place, no  matter  how  often  it  is 
lightly  named. 

We  may  now  consider  some  perti- 
nent relationships  growing  out  of  this 
discussion.       As    will    be    seen,    the 


Gospel,  while  it  draws  all  its  material 
from  Theology,  is  not  coextensive  with 
Theology — at  least  not  in  this  life. 
Ages  of  progress  will  have  passed  ere 
this  plan  will  have  need  of  principles 
which  now  excite  foolish,  theological 
speculation.  The  Gospel  is  a  graded 
plan  and  program  in  theology  —  a 
system  of  progressively  related  divine 
principles  for  the  education  of  divine 
children.  Theology  is  a  universal 
encyclopedia:  the  Gospel  is  a  series 
of  text-books  adapted  to  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  mind.  Eternities  will 
have  passed  ere  these  text-books 
absorb  the  encyclopedia. 

If  now  this  relationship  is  clearly 
perceived,  we  are  ready  to  define 
more  distinctly  the  scope  of  preach- 
ing. Elders  in  Israel  must  preach 
the  Gospel,  not  theology.*  More- 
over even  though  the  subject  be 
chosen  within  the  Gospel  plan,  it 
must  be  neither  too  elementary  nor 
too  advanced.  If  it  be  too  elemen- 
tary, it  will  be  counted  trite  and  fail  to 
awaken  mind  activity;  if  too  ad- 
vanced it  will  not  be  understood  or 
perhaps  misunderstood.  Primary 
lessons  before  academic  students,  and 
academic  lessons  before  primary  stu- 
dents are  equally  ridiculous  and  futile. 

Taking  the  ground  that  the  Gospel 
is  a  divine  plan  of  education  necessi- 
tates another  relationship-the  school. 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
school.  Dwell  for  a  moment  on  this 
exalted  and  exalting  thought.  What 
school  ever  had  such  an  organization 
as  this!  The  Presidency,  the  Twelve, 
the  High  Priests,  the  Seventies,  the 
Elders,  the  Priests,  Teachers,  Dea- 
cons, helps,  governments — what  are 
they  all  but  teachers — each  with  a 
definite  work  if  he  will  but  find  it. 
And  then  the  plan  and  program  of 
studies! — What  school  ever  had  these 
drawn  and  perfected  in  a  Council  of 
Heaven?     And  like  a  halo  over  all — 


*That  is — theology  outside  the  graded  plan 
of  the  great  Teacher.  All  the  sciences,  physical, 
natural,  mental,  occult,  and  all  the  arts,  are  in 
this  sense  part  of  theology.  See  definition  in 
Key  to  Theology. 
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over  students  and  teachers  alike — 
permeating  their  minds,  quickening 
their  intelligences,  and  enlightening 
their  souls  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  leads  into  all  truth — what 
human  school  howe'er  famous,  can 
lay  claim  to  this! 

Ah,  my  dear  brethren,  when  we 
shall  awaken  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Gospel  and  get  rid  of  the  idea 
that  we  have  learned  it  all  in  a  few 
dogmatic  tenets  supported  by  as 
many  hackneyed  texts;  (count  my 
severity  meant  for  the  fossilization 
not  the  tenets  nor  the  texts!) — when 
we  shall  break  through  our  shells  of 
self-sufficiency,  and  begin  to  grow 
again;  when  we  shall  learn  to  adapt 
our  preaching  and  all  our  ministrations 
of  word  and  works  to  some  clearly 
perceived  want  of  this  school,  instead 
of  talking  to  fill  up  time  as  we  do 
largely  now — then  Zion  will  arise  and 
shine  and  be  truly  a  light  unto  the 
nations. 

There  remains  then  the  last  rela- 
tionship, the  people  to  be  educated — 
the  students  in  this  divine  school. 
To  the  preacher  the  understanding 
of  this  relationship  is  most  important 
of  all.  First,  it  may  be  remarked, 
the  Gospel  as  a  plan  of  education 
was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Gospel.  The  history  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  mankind,  since  the  days  of 
Adam,  sufficiently  illustrates  this. 
In  our  day  we  have  helps  and  gov- 
ernments, such  as  the  Improvement 
Associations,  Primaries,  Relief 
Societies,  etc.,  not  expressly  con- 
templated in  the  revelations — organ- 
izations effected  to  meet  special 
conditions  which  the  Church  will  out- 
grow. Only  in  the  sacrament  and 
the  ordinances  is  there  anything 
approaching  inflexibility,  and  here  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve 
the  unity.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ordinances  have  no 
power  of  salvation  in  themselves,* 
and  are  to  the  divine  plan  of  educa- 

**",  e.,  Only  as  the  candidate  is  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving them.  Administered  to  an  unfit  person, 
they  are  solemn,  fearful  mockeries. 


tion  what  admissions  and  promotions 
an-  to  the  ordinary  school.  Let  us 
understand  this  clearly:  it  is  not  the 
eternal  requirements  which  bend  or 
change;  these  are  invariable.  It  is 
the  methods  of  bringing  the  people 
to  these  requirements  that  are  flex- 
ible; not  alone  as  to  new  devices  and 
expedients,  but  also  as  to  the  em- 
phasizing now  this  now  that  side  ot 
man's  nature  as  it  shall  be  observed 
to  be  weak. 

But  before  we  can  adapt  methods, 
we  must  see  distinctly  and  with  cer- 
tainty what  we  are  adapting  them 
for:  no  blind  strokes — goody-good 
talks  or  scolds — will  strengthen  the 
weakness.  Now,  before  we  set  up 
for  preachers,  that  is,  teachers,  ought 
we  not  to  make  a  profound  study  of 
our  plan  of  instruction,  the  Gospel 
of  our  school,  the  Church;  and  of 
our  pupils,  the  members  of  the 
Church?  I  say  profound,  for  nine- 
tenths  of  us  have  made  but  a  very 
shallow  study  thus  far,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  we  are  satisfied. 

But  what  means  a  profound  study? 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
first  two  items,  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church,  what  does  it  mean  to  study 
profoundly  a  people — the  Latter-day 
Saints?  There  is  not  space  in  this 
series  to  answer  the  question.  It 
would  require  a  book.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  by  observing  that  such 
a  study  would  take  many  directions. 
Not  least  of  these  would  be  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  people;  for  ignore  and  disclaim 
it  as  much  you  like  in  rhetorical 
flourishes,  the  prosaic  fact  remains, 
the  almighty  dollar  plays  a  wonder- 
ful part  in  salvation.  Then  there 
are  the  social  interests,  the  intellec- 
tual, the  moral,  the  spiritual — each 
with  its  manifold  relations  bearing 
mightily  for  weal  or  woe  upon  the 
destinies  of  these  children  of  the 
universe.  Studied  in  their  proper 
order  and  from  the  true  stand-point, 
these  transcendent  lessons  are  easily 
mastered,  as  logical  sequences  of 
one  another;  even  as  one  who  view's 
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the  valley  from  an  eminence  takes  in 
at  a  glance  all  its  bearings  and  re- 
lations; but  if  studied  spasmodically, 
and  in  haphazard  fashion,  the  re- 
sults will  be  the  same  as  if  the  ob- 
server should  attempt  to  master  the 
bearings  and  relations  of  things  in 
the  valley,  by  going  from  detail  to 
detail  without  order  and  without  per- 
spective. He  will  never  cease  groping 
— save  out  of  sheer  discouragement. 


To  answer,  then,  the  questions: 
What  is  the  scope  and  what  the 
order  of  importance  of  the  subject- 
matter  for  sermons?  Let  me  con- 
clude by  saying  briefly:  the  scope  of 
sermons  must  be  co-incident  with 
that  part  of  theology  known  as  the 
Gospel;  the  order  of  importance  in 
subject-matter  must  be  determined 
by  a  profound  study  of  the  wants  of 
the  people.  N.  L.  Nelson. 


TWO    SOLDIERS. 


Two  soldiers  met,  one  was  a  soldier  true, 

Of  Christ,  the  Lord,  who  kept  the  cross  in  view; 

The  other  had  enlisted  in  the  cause 

Where  blood  must  flow  to  bolster  tyrant  laws. 

As  men  will  do,  whom  years  have  parted  wide, 
From  youthful  sports  that  pleased  their  boyish 

pride, 
They  clasped    each  other's   hands   with   warm 

emotion, 
As  tears  attested  friendship's  true  devotion. 

The  gush  of  meeting  o'er,  they  took  their  seats, 
To  note  the  changes  since  they  last  did  meet; 
To  tell  the  pleasant  gifts  of  fortune's  giving, 
Or  fate's  strange  pranks  their  dreams  of  youth 
deceiving. 

The  last  named  one  told  many  a  startling  story 
Of  conquests  his,  on  battlefields  of  glory, 
How  foes  were  tamed  and  smitten  to  the  core, 
As  steel  met  steel  that  dripped  with  human  gore; 
How  banners  proud  were  into  tatters  torn, 
And  gallant  hosts  of  pride  and  glory  shorn. 

"Look   here,"  said  he,  "these   medals  on   my 

breast, 
And  kindred  gifts  my  royal  suit  invest, 
Will  tell  you  better  far  than  words  could  tell 
I  played  a  hero's  part,  and  played  it  well, 
And, for  my  service, long  and  promptly  rendered, 
A  pension  snug,  for  life,  I  now  am  tendered." 

The  soldier  of  the  Cross  looked  sadly  on, 
The  smile  of  gladness  from  his  face  had  flown; 
His  pulse  beat  fast,  he  hove  a  heavy  sigh 
A  tear,  unbidden,  dimmed  his  kindly  eye! 
"O  horrid  thought, "he  said, "that  man  should  go 
And  spend  his  prime  to  foster  human  woe 
And  vainly  think  that  glory  can  be  won 
By  hostile  hordes,  where  butchery  is  done. 

"I  hold  a  Bible  here  within  my  hands 

Whose  text — the  slayer's  soul  with  vengeance 

brands 
And,  if  the  text,  I  quote,  applies  to  you, 
How  will  you  look  when  those  you  maimed  and 

slew 


Appear  before  you  at  the  bar  of  heav'n 
Where  righteous  judgment  shall  to  all  be  given? 

"I  do  not  doubt,  my  friend,  what  you  have  said 
That  at  your  feet  are  earthly  honors  laid 
By  man's  device,  which  panders  place  and  pow'r 
To  gloat  the  wicked  impulse  of  the  hour, 
But  take  my  word,  such  things  will  pass  away, 
As  frost-work  does  before  the  orb  of  day; 
The  richest  trophies  men  can  give  or  name 
Must  seek  the  dust,  as  from  the  dust  they  came. 
Revenge  and  hate,  that  carnal  minds  employ 
From  'Cain'  till  now,  have  blasted  human  joy. 

"Had  you  for  God,  as  man,  your  valor  spent, 
Had  you  to  Christ  your  time  and  talent  lent 
But  trash,  these  medals  dangling  at  your  breast 
Compared  w ith  blessings  yours  by  heav'n's behest- 

"Full  fifty  years,  I've  struggled  on  for  God 
And  spent  my  youth  to  ease  affliction's  load; 
I've  fought  where  Satan's  banner  was  unfurled 
To  teach  salvation  to  a  fallen  world. 

"The  weapons  I  have  used  are  truth  and  love; 
My  shield,  the  Holy  Spirit  from  above; 
No  drop  of  blood  my  hands  have  ever  shed 
To  cause  a  brother  sorrow,  pain  or  dread, 
Yet,  vict'ries  I  have  won  of  greater  glory, 
Than  e'er  were  war's,  with  all  its  weapon's  gory. 

"I  claim  no  earthly  praise  for  what  I've  done, 
But  yield  all  honor  to  that  Holy  One, 
Whose  word  is  certain  and  whose  crown  is  sure- 
To  all  who  steadfast  to  the  end  endure." 

Our  man-made  hero  now.  could  comprehend 
The  vast  advantage  of  his  worthy  "friend, 
And,  conscious  of  his  former  wrongs,  confessed^ 
That  battles  won  by  love  and  truth  are  best. 

"O  would,"  he  sighed,  "I    could  my  steps  re- 
trace, 
And  spend  my  youth,  to  run  a  better  race; 
But,  from  this  hour,  my  future  shall  be  spent 
To  yield  the  evening  of  my  life  content; 
I  now,  before  the  cross,  repentant  bow 
That  Christ  may  weave  a  chaplet  for  my  brow." 

/.  a 


TRADE    OR    PROFESSION,    WHICH? 

OPINIONS    OF    SOME    OK    OUR    LEADING    MEN. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  each  young  man  should  conclude  early  in 
life  what  pursuit  he  will  adopt,  and  then  devote  his  time  and  energies 
to  the  acquisition  of  all  information  and  skill  which  may  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  calling  selected.  There  are  many  young  men 
who  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  selection  of  their  life's  business.  We 
hope  the  following  suggestions  by  some  of  our  representative  men  will 
assist  The  Contributor  readers  in  arriving  at  conclusions  which  will 
prove  attractive  as  well  as  remunerative.  The  communications  were  fur- 
nished in  reply  to  the  three  following  questions: 

I.  Asa  foundation  for  future  success  would  you  advise  the  young  men 
of  the  West  to  acquire  a  trade  or  a  profession  ? 

II.  What  class  of  artisans  or  professional  men  do  you  think  the  West 
will  most  need  during  the  next  twenty-five  years  ? 

III.  What  special  natural  qualifications  should  a  young  man  possess  to 
acquire  the  trade  or  the  profession  you  think  most  needed  ? 


HON.    THOS.    G.    WEBBER, 

Superintendent  of  Zioris  Co-operative  Mercan- 
tile Institution. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

March  7,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co.: 

Acknowledging  receipt  of  your 
favor  of  the  26th,  ult. ,  my  only  re- 
gret is  that  I  have  not  spare  time  at 
my  disposal  to  "boil  down"  and 
condense  as  I  would  like  to  do, 
answers  to  the  three  very  timely  and 
important  questions  asked.  As  re- 
quested I  have  jotted  down  a  few 
ideas,  which,  if  you  deem  them  per- 
tinent, are  entirely  at  your  service. 

Answering  your  first  question,  I 
would  say: 

There  is  as  a  rule  in  modern  days 
an  undesirable  drift  into  professional 
life,  particularly  where  something  of 
an  education  has  been  had.  Whether 
this  comes  from  a  dislike  to  more 
arduous  labor,  or  from  a  mistaken 
idea  as  to  its  value,  inquiry  probably 
would  determine.  Among  profes- 
sions as  distinguished  from  trades, 
are  included,  law,  medicine,  surgery, 
dentistry,  music,  artist  life,  and  civil 
engineering.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last,  from  a  western  standpoint, 
all  are  full  to  repletion,  and  while  the 
old  adage  may  be  quoted,  that 
"There  is  always  room  at  the  top," 


that  elevation  generally  comes  of 
broad  experience,  unreachable  here 
at  present.  If  this  community  was  as 
others  are,  the  ministry  and  literature 
might  absorb  quite  a  few  of  our 
young  men,  but  Mormon  genius  is 
as  unfavorable  to  the  former  as  unpre- 
pared for  the  latter,  although  it  will 
naturally  grow  with  education  and 
that  leisure  which  comes  of  wealth. 
To  your  second  question,  I  reply: 
The  population  of  the  West  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  agriculture  is 
far  from  what  it  should  be.  If  edu- 
cated young  men  would  sense  the 
breadth  of  knowledge  required  on  a 
farm  and  study  it,  no  other  occupa- 
tion is  its  equal  in  the  development 
of  sturdy,  moral,  and  independent 
character.  Mechanics  will  ever  be 
in  demand  in  a  progressive  commun- 
ity. The  multiplication  of  popula- 
tion means  homes  which  demand 
stone-cutters,  brick-layers,  plaster- 
ers, paper-hangers,  upholsterers, 
sanitary  plumbers,  iron  workers, 
painters,  gas  and  electric  fitters,  glass 
manufacturers — to  say  nothing  of  the 
furnishings  of  a  home,  such  as  car- 
pets, oil  cloth,  rugs,  curtains,  tin  and 
glassware,  tables,  chairs,  bedding, 
all  of  which,  with  many  others,  are 
made  somewhere  by  human  hands 
and  ingenuity. 
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Utah  has  accomplished  wonders, 
but  at  most  all  her  mechanics  and 
artisans  were  trained  abroad,  gather- 
ing here  by  virtue  of  religious  force; 
many  of  them  were  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  trade  to  which  they 
had  given  years  of  application,  and 
few  of  these  who  continued  ever 
handed  down  through  others  the 
ability  which  they  had.  In  a  few 
brief  years  this  class  of  thorough 
workmen  will  become  extinct;  when 
this  is  the  case  aliens  and  strangers 
will  be  our  builders,  blacksmiths, 
shoe-makers,  tailors  and  mechanics. 

The  old  system  of  apprenticeship 
having  become  obsolete,  there  is 
neither  opportunity  nor  disposition 
to  educate  our  youth  as  artisans  or 
mechanics;  no  expert  will  take  this 
trouble,  because  there  is  uncertainty 
as  to  remuneration,  while  neither 
boys  nor  young  men  sense  the  im- 
portance of  continuous  effort  and  de- 
votion in  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and 
strangely  enough  memory  calls  up 
many  of  our  cleverest  workmen  in 
many  branches,  who  have  failed  to 
impart  their  special  ability  to  any  of 
their  sons. 

To  your  third  question,  my  reply  is: 

As  to  the  special  natural  qualifica- 
tions needed  for  success,  persistent 
application  is  already  foreshadowed, 
but  there  must  also  be  a  love  for  the 
selected  trade,  and  as  much  of  a 
spontaneous  drift  in  that  direction  as 
can  be  secured;  then  as  a  matter  of 
course,  reading  and  study  of  that 
particular  branch,  with  all  auxiliary 
qualifications  that  are  needed  to  give 
business  vitality  and  consequent  pro- 
tection from  men  more  crafty  or 
disposed  to  take  advantage.  This 
includes  reading,  writing,  spelling, 
keeping  of  accounts,  buying  of  ma- 
terial, and  economy  in  the  use  thereof; 
with  all  other  information  that  can  be 
reached  by  mental  grasp,  for  those 
branches  of  thought  are  very  few 
which  are  without  bearing  on  a  man's 
interests,  in  trade,  business  or  life, 
and  the  wider  the  reach  the  more  use- 
ful  to   self  and   family,  to   neighbor 


and  country,  and  thus  the  more 
influential  in  fashioning  and  moulding 
the  institutions  under  which  he  lives. 

American  as  well  as  other  history 
is  full  of  grand  illustrations  of  men 
who,  while  proficient  in  industrial 
pursuits,  have  yet  so  accumulated 
knowledge  and  experience,  that 
society  could  neither  afford  nor  allow 
them  to  remain  in  their  self-allotted 
positions  in  life. 

From  this  point  of  view,  those 
lines  of  education  which  are  classed 
as  trade,  manual,  industrial  or  tech- 
nical, if  advanced,  are  more  desirable 
for  the  needs  of  today  than  those 
higher  branches  which  when  acquired 
lead  young  or  older  men  away  from 
creative  labor  into  the  more  conser- 
vative professions. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
young  men  should  be  inspired  with 
the  idea  that  all  useful  labor  or  work 
is  honorable  and  dignified,  that  the 
creative  power  in  man  is  essentially 
more  God-like  than  a  non-creative 
profession  at  best. 

It  was  once  said:  "He  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  but 
one  had  been,  was  a  benefactor  to  his 
race."  Why  limit  this  illustration? 
He  who  multiplies  grain,  fruit,  flow- 
ers, stock,  is  equally  a  benefactor;  he 
who  cuts  down  a  tree  and  makes  it 
into  lumber,  or  converts  it  into  a  table, 
chair,  bedstead  or  bureau,  is  of  the 
same  character;  he  who  takes  a  hide 
and  produces  leather  and  makes  shoes ; 
he  who  takes  wool,  spins  or  weaves 
it,  or  fashions  it  into  garments,  is  a 
creator  in  his  special  way;  the  man 
who  raises  beets,  extracts  the  sugar 
and  supplies  a  human  need,  in  this  is 
a  benefactor;  he  who  begets  a 
thought,  gives  it  crystalization,  sets 
it  into  type,  finds  wings  by  which 
lodgment  is  secured  in  the  waiting 
soul  of  another,  is  a  benefactor  just 
the  same.  From  these  comes  the 
glory  of  labor,  the  sanctification  of 
work,  and  approximation  to  the 
Father  of  us  all. 

Not  thac  I  would  undervalue  the 
professions,  in    guarding,  sustaining 
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and  consolidating  the  edifice  of 
Complex  society;  the  quarrel  is  that 
an  assumption  of  superiority,  of 
greater  comparative  value  is  enter- 
tained, and  that  the  creative  element 
of  society  is  ignored,  frowned  upon, 
excluded,  and  unappreciated,  because 
of  necessity  it  is  in  more  abundant 
supply.      Very  truly  yours, 

Thos.    G.    Webber. 

APOSTLE    HEBER    J.    GRANT. 

Editor  Contributor: 

Answering  the  three  questions 
propounded,  I  will  say: 

I.  As  a  rule  I  think  that  it  is 
better  for  a  young  man  to  acquire  a 
trade  rather  than  a  profession. 

II.  Those  skilled  in  manufactur- 
ing, as  in  my  opinion  the  West  must 
be  built  up  by  the  establishment  and 
success  of  its  manufacturing  institu- 
tions. I  do  not  think  that  it  will 
make  much  difference  which  branch 
a  young  man  shall  learn  provided  he 
is  careful  to  master  the  same  thor- 
oughly, after  having  first  made  sure 
that  there  will  be  an  ample  demand 
for  that  class  of  articles  which  he 
may  engage  in  manufacturing. 

III.  A  firm  determination  to  suc- 
ceed, and  prompt  and  faithful  atten- 
tion to  business  are  sure  to  bring 
success,  provided  the  young  man  is 
strictly  honest  and  has  the  ordinary 
ability  which  falls  to  mortals. 

Heber  J.   Grant. 

DR.    F.    S.    BASCOM, 
Of  Salt  Lake   City. 

The  Contributor  Co. 

Gentlemen: — I  can  but  briefly 
reply  to  your  communication,  al- 
though I  am  in  full  sympathy  with 
any  and  all  efforts  intended  to  instruct 
or  in  any  way  benefit  the  young  men 
of  this  Territory.  Your  queries, 
slightly  rearranged,  are  as  follows: 

I.  As  a  foundation  for  future  suc- 
cess would  you  advise  young  men  of 
the  West  to  acquire  a  trade  or  pro- 
fession? 

II.  What     special     qualifications 


should     a     young     man     possess    to 
acquire  the  trade  or  profession  you 

think  most  needed  ? 

III.  What  class  of  artisans  or  pro- 
fessional men  do  you  think  the  West 
will  most  need  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  ? 

It  is  presumed  that  these  questions 
may  be  answered  from  different  stand- 
points, and  I  therefore  assume  that 
it  is  your  desire  that  I  should  give 
you  such  thoughts  as  might  suggest 
themselves  to  a  physician.  As  re- 
gards the  advisability  of  young  men 
acquiring  a  trade  or  engaging  in 
professional  work,  no  fixed  rule  can 
apply;  every  man  is  influenced  large- 
ly by  personal  tastes  and  natural 
adaptability.  The  leading  professions 
are  so  diverse  in  their  requirements 
that  aside  from  the  special  training 
necessary  to  each,  the  young  man 
must  have  natural  taste  and  special 
qualifications  to  insure  success. 
Therefore  I  believe  that  no  man 
should  choose  a  trade  or  profession 
without  feeling  that  the  selection  is 
in  entire  accord  with  his  natural  bent 
and  ambitions,  and  that  success  at- 
tained therein  will  fully  compensate 
him  for  his  efforts. 

Physical  conditions  must  also  large- 
ly influence  his  choice.  Many  men, 
because  of  inherited  or  acquired  in- 
firmities, are  limited  in  their  choice 
of  trades,  especially  a  frail,  delicately 
constituted  man  can  hardly  expect  to 
succeed  in  pursuits  requiring  great 
physical  strength  and  endurance,  for 
while  such  development  may  be  ac- 
quired, it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  men  are  compelled  to  abandon 
trades  and  some  professions  on 
account  of  physical  disability  alone. 

Early  associations  undoubtedly 
exert  a  strong  influence  in  the  choice 
of  future  avocations,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
of  age  fully  determined  to  become  a 
minister,  doctor,  lawyer  or  journalist, 
or  developing  special  traits  indicating 
his  probable  selection  of  a  trade.  It 
is  seldom  wise  to  force  a  decision,  or 
for  parents  or  instructors  to  use  un- 
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due  influence,  for  the  result  is  likely 
to  prove  disastrous.  I  fully  believe, 
however,  that  every  boy  at  the  pres- 
ent time  should  be  advised  and  re- 
quired, if  necessary,  to  secure  at 
least  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion before  he  is  allowed  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
professional  man  can  receive  a  too 
thorough  preliminary  education. 
Young  men  should  be  willing  to 
make  almost  any  personal  sacrifice 
in  order  to  secure  a  college  training 
before  commencing  professional 
studies.  If  they  do  not  they  will 
certainly  feel  their  inferiority  and  work 
at  a  disadvantage,  no  matter  what 
their  professional  attainments  may  be. 

As  to  what  class  of  artisans  and 
professional  men  will  be  most  needed 
in  the  West  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  I  hesitate  to  predict,  hav- 
ing given  this  matter  but  little 
thought.  I  believe  the  professions 
will  always  be  well  filled,  perhaps 
overcrowded,  but  in  a  new  and  un- 
developed country  like  this,  we  can- 
not have  too  many  good  farmers, 
engineers,  electricians,  machinists, 
carpenters  and  perhaps  I  should  add, 
skilled  laborers  of  any  class. 

While  the  foregoing  remarks  may 
apply  in  a  general  way  to  the  sub- 
ject, I  will  endeavor  to  be  a  little 
more  explicit  with  the  young  men 
who  may  desire  to  become  physicians 
and  surgeons.  First,  let  us  assume 
that  such  men  have  inherited  or  ac- 
quired the  natural  traits  and  ten- 
dencies already  mentioned,  and  fully 
appreciate  what  has  been  said  with 
relation  to  preliminary  education. 
What  other  qualifications  should  the 
doctor  have?  To  be  a  success  his 
attainments  should  be  varied,  be- 
cause his  position  is  a  peculiar  one, 
for  he  enters  the  family  circle  and 
exerts  a  strong  influence  for  good  or 
evil.  His  relations  to  his  patients 
are  necessarily  such  as  to  make  him 
a  personal  friend  and  adviser.  He 
must  sympathize  with  others'  misfor- 
tunes and  help  bear  their  burdens, 
for  his  ears  are  constantly  filled  with 


the  complaints  and  heartaches  which 
are  as  important  in  their  deleterious 
influences  upon,  his  patients  as  the 
actual  diseases.  He  cannot  shirk 
these  responsibilities,  for  the  struggle 
is  one  of  life  with  death.  Physically 
he  should  be  equal  to  almost  any 
emergency,  for  outside  of  our  large 
cities,  the  long  drives,  irregular 
hours,  frequent  loss'  of  sleep,  con- 
stant exposure  to  inclement  weather, 
and  worse,  exposure  to  contagious 
diseases,  are  a  severe  tax  upon  his 
physical  resources.  It  is  stated  on 
good  authority  that,  as  a  class,  doc- 
tors are  short  lived.  He  should  be 
a  brave  man,  a  man  of  nerve,  be- 
cause he  must  be  ready  at  any  time 
to  meet  emergencies,  fearful  acci- 
dents perhaps  requiring  a  quick  eye, 
steady  hand,  and  great  presence  of 
mind,  or,  what  requires  far  greater 
courage,  he  must  be  ready  to  en- 
danger his  life  in  some  dangerous 
or  loathsome  epidemic. 

He  should  be  a  cheerful  man,  full 
of  kind  feeling  in  order  that  he  may 
bring  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
sick  room.  He  should  be  a  moral, 
upright,  conscientious  man,  of  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment,  able  to 
resist  ordinary  temptations  and  above 
common  weaknesses,  one  who  by 
example  as  well  as  precept,  can  in- 
fluence those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  Last,  but  not  least,  he 
should  be  a  gentleman  in  the  full  and 
broad  meaning  of  the  term. 

But,  you  will  say,  few  physicians, 
are  such  men  as  you  describe.  This 
may  be  true,  yet  I  believe  there  are 
many  such  men,  in  obscure  places 
perhaps,  who  have  neither  secured 
wealth  nor  fame.  However,  you  do 
not  want  me  to  tell  you  what  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  are,  but  what 
they  should  be,  and  if  your  qualifi- " 
cations  and  aspirations  are  not  all 
that  is  desired,  I  should  advise  you 
to  try  something  else,  for  if  our 
ambitions  are  mediocre  at  the  outset, 
it  is  difficult  to  raise  the  standard 
later  in  life.  F.  S.  B  as  com. 

March  1st,  1894. 
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II.    L.    A.    CUI.MKR,    ESQ. 
An  Artist  •hi,/  successful  /Justness  Man. 

I.  Yes;  but  much  depends  upon  the 
intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  the 
young  men  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  parents.  Speaking  of  the 
average — or  the  greatest  number — 
I  should  say:  A  young  man  of  the 
inter-mountain  West  should  succeed 
in  life  if  he  will  devote  himself  to 
school  until  he  is  eighteen,  to  learn- 
ing a  trade  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
one.  Then,  if  he  has  other  and 
higher  ambitions,  he  should  pursue 
them  until  he  is  twenty-five,  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  proves  him- 
self capable.  Three  years  is  long 
enough  to  spend  in  learning  most 
trades  now-a-days.  So  much  is  done 
by  newly-invented  machinery  that  it 
is  not  safe  for  one  to  risk  seven  years' 
devotion  to  a  craft  when  he  may 
find  his  pursuit  ended  and  his  occu- 
pation gone  by  some  labor-saving 
device.  For  instance,  the  wood-en- 
graver finds  himself  supplanted  by 
the  photo-engraver;  the  wood-carv- 
ing machine  does  away  with  hand- 
carving;  the  linotype  and  type-setting 
machines  threaten  the  pursuit  of  the 
compositor — and  so  on.  By  eigh- 
teen, the  young  man  is  apt  to  be 
jaded  at  school,  and  a  change  will  be 
to  his  mental  and  physical  advantage. 
He  should  learn  a  trade.  As  he 
approaches  twenty-one  he  should  be 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  his  life's 
pursuit.  On  becoming  of  age  he 
should  decide  whether  to  continue 
his  trade  or  drop  it  for  a  profession. 
If  he  has  the  natural  ability  and  elo- 
quence to  become  a  lawyer — or  a 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  skill  to  be 
an  artist — or  special  aptitude  for  the 
medical  or  any  other  profession,  it  is 
then  time  to  decide  and  to  begin. 
•To  a  common  school  education,  he 
has  added  the  muscular  development 
acquired  with  his  trade,  and  has  the 
foundation  of  good  health  to  carry 
him  through  a  period  of  mental 
strain,  and  through  all  the  remainder 
of  his  career  he  will  feel  the  benefit 
of  the  skill  acquired  in  his  handicraft. 


Hut  before  he  abandons  his  trade  let 
him  be  absolutely  sure  that  he  has 
special  fitness  for  a  profession.  Of 
this  he  should  be  certain,  through  and 
through. 

II.  During  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  the  inter-mountain  West  will 
most  need  artisans,  skilled  in  me- 
chanics and  in  manufacturing,  who 
can  work  up  the  crude  materials  and 
natural  resources  that  exist  in  abun- 
dance on  every  hand.  The  "pro- 
fessors" should  be  master-workmen, 
men  skilled  in  electricity,  metallurgy 
and  chemistry,  and  mechanical  en- 
gineers, who  will  be  required  to 
direct  and  control  the  efforts  of  the 
artisans. 

III.  Good  common  sense,  energy 
and  perseverance  are  all  that  are 
required  for  such  artisans.  For  the 
professors  and  master-workmen  the 
same  qualifications  are  required  add- 
ed to  a  finer  mentality,  the  power 
of  higher  and  closer  study,  and  a 
natural  disposition  to  lead,  inform 
and  control  others. 

H.  L.  A.  Gilmer. 

N.    C.     FLYGARE,    ESQ. 

Counselor  in  the  Presidency  of  the   Weber  Stake 
of  Zion. 

I.  Yes, nearly  every  young  man  can 
and  should  learn  a  trade  or  acquire  a 
profession.  There  is  variety  enough 
in  trades  to  suit  the  taste  and  inclina- 
tion of  all. 

Not  long  ago  a  learned  judge, 
while  watching  the  work  going  on  in 
a  building,  made  the  remark  to  the 
writer:  "What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to 
be  a  good  mechanic.  I  wish  I  was- 
one."  I  don't  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  he  would  lay  aside  the 
judicial  ermine  for  the  carpenter's 
apron,  but  he  looked  upon  mechani- 
cal skill  as  an  accomplishment  well 
worth  possessing. 

In  cases  of  necessity  it  would 
always  be  better  to  be  able  to  use  the 
mechanic's  tools  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
than  to  have  to  use  the  spade,  shovel 
or  the  mortar-hod. 

The  argument  may  be  used   that 
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some  have  to  do  the  drudgery  of 
life;  this  is  true,  but  there  will  always 
be  some  whose  ambition  will  not 
carry  them  above  that  station.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person,  who 
has  learned  a  trade,  from  following 
other  pursuits  such  as  farming,  stock- 
raising,  mining,  merchandising  or  any 
other  avocation,  and  his  mechanical 
skill  may  in  many  instances  prove  of 
great  value  to  him  even  then. 

II.  In  a  comparatively  new  country 
like  ours,  certain  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  of  greater  importance 
than  others.  The  building  trade,  for 
instance,  with  all  its  branches  is  para- 
mount. It  includes  a  great  many 
trades,  all  useful  and  essential.  To 
erect  a  first-class  building  it  requires: 
masons,  bricklayers,  stone-cutters, 
carpenters,  stair-builders,  plasterers, 
painters,  paper-hangers,  tinners,  gal- 
vanized iron  workers,  plumbers,  gas 
and  steam  fitters  and  electricians.  All 
these  branches  of  trade  must  neces- 
sarily become  very  important  in  a  fast 
developing  country.  Then  the  trade 
of  blacksmithing,  foundry  and  ma- 
chine work  in  all  its  branches,  also 
wagon-making,  upholstery,  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring.  All  of  these 
trades  are  essential  to  build  up  a  new 
country. 

The  study  of  architecture,  civil 
and  mechanical  engineering,  wood 
and  stone  carving,  and  decorative 
painting  should  be  encouraged,  as 
men  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
these  branches  will  be  in  demand  and 
their  work  very  remunerative. 

III.  The  first  qualification  required 
in  a  young  man  to  become  a  good 
mechanic  or  artisan,  must  be  a 
natural  inclination  and  taste  for  the 
branch  of  trade  he  wishes  to  learn, 
and  an  aptitude  to  learn  it  in  all  its 
most  important  parts.  Experience 
has  shown  that  without  these  natural 
qualifications,  a  person  may  work  at 
a  trade  a  life-time  and  never  become  a 
good  mechanic.  He  may,  like  a 
machine,  do  the  work  laid  out  by  a 
competent  tradesman,  but  he  never 
would  be  able  to  do  for  himself  with- 


out making  blunders,  and  always 
work  to  disadvantage. 

Parents  should  study  the  inborn 
inclinations  of  their  children,  and 
start  them  in  life  in  that  line  of  em- 
ployment that  would  be  most  natural 
to  them,  so  that  they  may  not  have 
to  spend  half  a  life-time  to  find  out 
what  they  are  good  for.  By  this 
course  they  would  also  become  useful 
to  themselves  and  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  Parents  often  put 
their  boys  in  apprenticeship  without 
having  studied  their  natural  inclina- 
tion, hence  they  make  a  failure  and 
give  it  up  or  else  makes  poor  me- 
chanics. 

Next  to  the  natural  inclination, 
should  be  a  good  liberal  education 
as  a  second  qualification.  The  best 
mechanics  are  those  who  have  a 
technical  education ,  as  well  as  a  prac- 
tical one.  The  study  of  mathematics 
and  geometry  tends  to  quicken  the 
intelligence  of  the  workman  upon  all 
points  connected  with  his  trade,  and 
raises  him  above  the  general  level 
of  handicraftsmen,  and  makes  him 
marked  in  his  profession. 

The  third  qualification  should  be 
thoroughness  and  determination. 
With  these  qualifications  a  young  man 
will  not  be  satisfied  until  he  gets  to 
the  top  of  his  profession.  He  will 
not  give  up  until  he  has  learned  the 
trade  thoroughly,  and  has  become  a 
practical  artisan  indeed. 

One  difficulty  we  meet  with  in  this 
country  is  the  inability  of  the  em- 
ployer to  supply  work  for  apprentices 
all  the  year  round,  so  that  they  have 
to  remain  idle  part  of  the  time,  during 
which  period  they  either  forget  much 
of  what  they  have  learned  or  get  dis- 
couraged— or  may  go  at  something 
else  and  become  jacks- of-all-trades 
and  masters  of  none.  Some  will 
start  in  business  for  themselves  but 
generally  make  failures,  and  do  much 
toward  ruining  the  trade  of  good 
mechanics.  The  failure  to  establish 
proper  apprenticeships  for  boys  has 
lessened  the  number  of  good  mechan- 
ics, and  were  it  not  for  the  immigra- 
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tion  from  ;il>ro;ul,  good  workmen 
would  be  very  scarce.  As  immigra- 
tion decreases  so  also  will  these 
classes  of  workmen  decrease,  hence 
the  necessity  of  young  men  starting 
out  to  learn  the  different  branches  of 
trade,  and  learn  them  well,  so  that 
the  standard  of  mechanical  skill  may 
not  be  lowered  but  raised. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
mentioned,  in  regard  to  apprentice- 
ship, the  State  should  establish  free 
public  apprenticeship  schools  wherein 
young  men  could  be  educated  as 
workers  in  wood  and  iron.  The 
courses  should  be  from  two  to  three 
years,  and  the  instruction  should  be 
both  general  and  technical.  The 
teachers  in  these  schools  should  be 
mechanics  who  for  years  have  earned 
their  daily  bread  at  the  bench  and 
forge.  Kid-glove-teachers  will  al- 
ways fail  when  undertaking  to  teach 
matter-of-fact  operations. 

N.  C.  Fly g are. 

HON.    J.    E.    BOOTH, 

Member  of  the  Utah  Legislature. 

Provo,  Utah,  Feb.  26,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co. 

Gentlemen: — Yours  of  February 
21st  is  at  hand,  and  in  response  will 
say,  I  regard  the  subject  of  the  letter 
of  great  importance. 
!  ^Probably  the  greatest  question  of 
government  after  disposing  of  what 
shall  it  do  for  the  whole  people?  is 
What  shall  it  do  for  the  boys? 

I.  As  a  foundation  for  future  suc- 
cess I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of 
trades. 

II.  I  believe  that  skilled  agricul- 
turists and  workers  in  iron  principally 
will  be  most  needed  by  the  West 
during  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
They  will  necessarily  take  with  them 
proper  proportions  of  other  trades. 

III.  The  special  natural  qualifica- 
tions which  young  men  for  these 
lines  of  business  should  possess  are, 
first,  good  health  and  physical  en- 
durance, for  which  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation or  rather  for  which  to  prevent 


the  foundation  thereof  from  being 
dug  up,  their  lives  should  be  tem- 
perate, the  Word  of  Wisdom  being 
the  best  guide  in  so  short  an  article. 
Second,  ordinary  good  common 
sense.  Third,  a  disposition  to  use 
their  abilities.  To  this  should  be 
added  acquired  abilities  furnished  by 
a  common  school  education,  and  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  book-keep 
ing,  a  special  course  of  training  such 
as  is  provided  for  in  the  Agricultural 
College  for  agriculturists,  and  some 
special  instruction  in  the  particular 
trade  adopted,  also  some  special 
training  in  morals  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  to  which  every  citizen  should 
contribute  his  part.  J.  F.  Booth. 

PROFESSOR    H.    HIRSCHING, 

A  German  Chemist  and  Inventor,  of  Salt 
Lake  City. 

The  above  questions  are  of  vital 
nature  to  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. The  subject  is,  however,  a 
very  difficult  one  to  answer  correctly, 
for  the  reason  that  it  requires  a  fore- 
sight as  to  what  the  future  will  be, 
and  all  such  speculations  are  more  or 
less  of  a  prophetic  character,  which 
are  always  subjected  to  interrogations 
and  doubts.  A  correct  answer  of 
the  questions  would  be  possible,  if 
past  history  could  be  taken  as  an 
absolute  guide.  Naturally  the  past 
twenty-five  years  should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  comparison  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years,  yet  the  rapid  and 
abnormal  changes  in  all  branches  of 
the  trades  and  the  professions  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  are  equal  to 
the  changes  of  many  generations  of 
the  past,  and  therefore  if  such  changes 
would  go  on  in  the  same  ratio  in  the 
future,  the  logical  consequence  will 
be,  that  a  lucrative  trade  or  profession 
will  be  wiped  out  in  a  moment  by  the 
inventive  thought  of  a  genius.  Thus 
all  the  endeavor  of  a  young  man.  to  ' 
be  perfect  in  his  vocation  would  be 
futile. 

Now,  such  revolutionary  changes 
have  occurred  and  will  occur  again, 
but  they  are  not  and  will  not  be  the 
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rule.  Assuming  that  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years  no  political  or 
phenomenal  disturbances  will  take 
place,  the  foregoing  gives  a  basis  for 
answering  the  questions;  of  course 
by  following  this  basis  I  leave  a  field 
yet  open  for  speculative  persons  in 
case  such  disturbances  should  take 
place,  if  there  be  '  'steps  backward  or 
forward. ' ' 

Considering  now  the  first  question, 
the  answer  must  be  that  the  future  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  persons  who 
have  learned  a  '  'trade  to  perfection. ' ' 
The  past  twenty-five  years  are  an 
evidence  that  persons  being  experts 
in  their  trade  are  finding  at  any  time 
occupation,  because  many  are  re- 
quired to  perform  the  necessary  skill- 
ful work  in  the  household  of  a  nation, 
and  only  a  few  are  required  to  per- 
form the  duties  in  the  professional 
branches.  In  order  to  give  more 
proofs  that  the  learning  of  a  trade  is 
superior  to  that  of  a  profession  in  the 
general  walk  of  life,  I  refer  in  brief 
to  the  conditions  in  the  East  and  in 
Europe.  There  we  find  that  the 
skilled  men  .in  their  various  trades 
are  steadily  employed  with  good 
wages;  they  form  there  a  part  of  the 
middle  class  of  the  nations,  which 
are  the  best  support  of  good  and 
honest  government.  The  expert 
professional  men  who  form  the  min- 
ority of  any  nation,  have  usually  a 
higher  income,  but  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  them  ever  reach  the  stan- 
dard of  wealth,  health,  happy  and  long 
life  that  the  middle  classes  do,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  obtain  fortunes 
by  attending  exclusively  to  their  pro- 
fessions. The  expert  of  a  trade,  if  he 
has  not  his  own  business  and  is  an 
employee,  will  retain  his  position  in 
hard  times,  whereas  the  unskilled  is 
discharged.  Of  course  if  national 
business  crises  occur,  all  are  treat- 
ed alike,  and  even  then  the  expert 
in  a  trade  is  safe,  because  his  former 
good  wages  have  enabled  him  to  save 
enough  to  carry  him  over  until  better 
times  return.  Further,  it  looks  rea- 
sonable that  there  is  a  better  chance 
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of  recognition,  where  many  are  need- 
ed as  is  the  case  in  the  various 
trades,  than  find  it  where  only  a  few 
are  needed,  which  is  really  the  case 
in  the  professions. 

II.  Referring  now  to  the  second 
question  I  will  say  that  any  trade, 
which  belongs  to  the  class  of  hand- 
ling metals  will  be  most  lucrative. 
It  does  not  matter  if  a  young  man 
chooses  the  production  of  metals 
from  crude  natural  resources,  or  if  he 
chooses  the  utilization  of  the  pro- 
duced metals  in  the  commerce. 
Many  skilled  hands  are  always  neces- 
sary in  these  lines  and  they  fix  the 
standard  of  high  cultivation  of  a 
nation,  and  the  West  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  The  building  trades 
will  be  in  future  less  lucrative  than  in 
the  past,  as  a  great  deal  of  work  will 
be  done  in  factories  with  machinery, 
and  only  the  fitting  together  and 
putting  in  place  will  be  necessary. 
Large  architectural  structures  will  be 
built,  where  more  skill,  even  art,  will 
be  required,  and  many  branches  are 
open  in  the  line  of  decoration,  as  the 
taste  of  the  people  is  rapidly  improv- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  artistic  and 
aesthetic.  All  young  men  engaged 
in  these  lines  will  always  earn  good 
wages.  The  most  work  of  the  struc- 
tures in  the  future  will  be  done  in 
large  establishments,  where  the  most 
skilled  and  clever  of  the  different 
trades  will  be  employed.  The  un- 
skilled men  of  the  different  trades 
will  be  unnecessary,  and  they  have 
to  look  for  other  openings. 

With  the  progress  of  education 
and  civilization,  less  litigation  will  be 
necessary,  and  consequently  less 
judiciary  activity  is  required.  There- 
fore no  lucrative  outlook  presents 
itself  for  the  young  men  in  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  It  will  be  somewhat 
similar  in  the  medical  profession; 
everybody  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  himself  as  one  reads  more  and 
thinks  more.  It  is  however  advis- 
able, in  case  a  young  man  has  a 
desire  to  enter  on  a  professional 
career  that  he  engages  in  the  hum- 
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anistic*  and  not  in  the  technical!" 
branches,  as  only  those  born  with 
great  talents  arc  able  to  make  a 
success  in  the  technical  professions. 
Looking  at  the  professions,  we  see 
that  a  greater  number  of  men  are 
needed  in  the  classical  lines  than  in 
the  technical,  and  as  it  is  always 
more  lucrative  to  be  active  in  such 
branches  where  many  are  needed, 
than  where  only  a  few  are  needed, 
preference  in  the  selection  should  be 
given  to  the  one  first  mentioned. 
It  is  no  use  to  be  a  mediocre  lawyer, 
physician,  chemist,  electrician,  civil 
engineer  or  anything  else,  as  there  is 
no  outlook  for  them,  they  will  never 
reach  a  standard  of  eminence, 
therefore  their  income  is  limited,  if 
they  receive  anything  at  all. 

There  is  one  great  disadvantage  in 
our  present  system  of  education  in 
this  respect,  that  persons  graduated 
from  a  school  of  learning,  who  receive 
a  diploma,  have  a  right  immediately 
afterwards  to  practice  for  themselves 
instead  of  being'  compelled  to  assist 
old,  practical  professional  specialists 
for  a  certain  length  of  time;  then  by 
doing  so  their  faculty  will  be  practi- 
cally developed,  and  they  can  better 
and  with  more  advantage  apply  their 
learning  in  a  practical  and  successful 
way. 

III.  Turning  now  to  the  third 
question,  in  brief  the  necessary  qual- 
ification in  any  line,  be  it  a  trade  or 
a  profession,  is  the  "adaptability"  of 
any  young  man  to  his  chosen  voca- 
tion. As  a  rule  the  ordinary  school 
education  in  our  public  schools  will 

*  Humanistic  and  classical  institutes  are  called 
the  universities,  where  the  faculties  of  juris- 
prudence, medicine,  philosophy,  etc.,  are  rep- 
resented. 

f  Technical  institutes  are  called  the  poly- 
technicums,  where  the  faculties  of  mechanics, 
■civil  and  mining  engineering,  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, etc..  are  represented,  where  the  exact 
sciences,  based  upon  mathematics  and  the 
natural  laws  are  taught.  Those  who  carry  out 
the  results  of  the  above  technical  faculties  in  a 
practical  way  are  also  called  mechanics,  en- 
gineers, chemists,  electricians,  etc.,  but  they 
"belong  ~to  the  persons  who  have  learned  a  trade. 


prepare  any  young  man  to  become 
an  expert  in  his  chosen  trade,  and 
will  also  qualify  him  to  enter  in  any 
school  of  learning,  and  after  gradua- 
ting he  must  know  in  what  specialty 
he  can  make  a  success.  But  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  a  few  years 
of  work  under  the  supervision  of  an 
old  practitioner  in  his  specialty,  will 
assist  him  greatly  to  be  a  success  in 
life,  providing  he  has  chosen  accord- 
ing to  his  adaptability;  that  means, 
in  this  case,  that  he  has  the  neces- 
sary talent  and  ingenuity;  if  not,  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will 
be  applied,  and  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence will  follow  in  his  course. 

Trusting  that  the  foregoing  re- 
marks will  inspire  our  young  men 
with  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  suitable 
trade  or  profession  for  their  future, 
and  hoping  that  they  may  choose 
wisely  and  lay  all  unnecessary  pre- 
tenses aside  and  try  to  be  useful 
members  of  the  human  society,  I 
subscribe  myself  as  their  friend. 

H.  Hirscliing. 

ELDER    JOHN    R.     BARNES, 

Director  in  the  Deseret  National  Bank  and  a 
successful  Merchant  and  Farmer. 

Kaysville,  Mar.  7,  1893. 
The  Contributor  Co.: 

Gentlemen: — Replying  to  your 
communication  of  the  twentieth  ult. , 
will  say  first,  my  advice  to  young 
men  is  to  acquire  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion wherever  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. Second,  I  think  the  West  will 
require  skilled  mechanics  more  than 
any  other  class  during  the  next  two 
or  three  decades.  In  looking  over 
the  field  I  find  very  few  who  are  trv- 
ing  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  mech- 
anism, and,  as  I  see  it,  it  will  not 
be  long  (if  it  is  not  already  so) 
when  a  skilled  mechanic  is  needed, 
they  will  have  to  be  brought  from 
some  other  place.  Third  :  For  a 
young  man  to  succeed  as  above,  he 
must  have  a  disposition  to  work,  and 
must  not  be  above  commencing  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,    he   must  be 
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temperate  and  frugal  in  his  habits, 
thus  keeping  his  brain  cool  and  his 
whole  system  in  good  working  order. 
If  I  am  not  deceived  far  too  many  of 
the  young  men  ,of  today  try  to  get  a 
living  without  manual  labor.  The 
result  is  disastrous  alike  to  family, 
community  and  nation. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

John  R.  Barnes. 

DR.    J.     F.     MILLSPAUGH. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Editor  Contributor: 

To  the  first  of  the  questions,  with 
the  request  for  a  reply  to  which  you 
have  honored  me,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  find  myself  unable  to  give  an 
unqualified  answer.  The  choice 
between  the  two  careers  named,  if 
wisely  made,  must  be  based  upon  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  attending  each 
case.  The  question  of  the  relative 
superiority  in  itself  ot  a  trade  over 
a  profession,  or  the  reverse,  is  in 
point  of  practical  importance  of 
infinitely  less  concern  than  that  of 
making  the  choice,  whatever  it  may 
be,  conform  to  Nature's  design  for 
the  individual.  While,  then,  it  is 
important  for  one  who  is  just  on  the 
threshold  of  life  to  make  careful 
inquiry  respecting  the  intrinsic  desira- 
bility of  the  various  vocations  which 
appear  to  offer  themselves  to  his 
choice,  he  must  not  be  left  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  plain  truth  that  for  him 
there  may  be  small  alternative.  In 
view  of  the  attractions  of  this  or  that 
calling,  a  young  man  is  in  danger  of 
overlooking  the  fact  that  if  his  choice 
is  made  in  defiance  of  her  decrees, 
Nature,  like  the  angel  with  flaming- 
sword,  stands  between  him  and  suc- 
cess in  his  chosen  field. 

Hence  I  venture  to  depart  some- 
what from  the  question  proposed  and 
say  that  the  business  of  first  impor- 
tance to  a  young  man  in  planning  his 
career  is  to  obtain  as  definite  knowl- 
edge as  possible  of  himself  and  of  the 
world  in  which  his  activities  are  to 


have  play.  Choices  made  without 
this  knowledge  are  at  best  like 
drawings  in  a  lottery — mostly  blanks. 

To  prevent  misfits  between  a  man 
and  his  vocation,  to  keep  the  square 
plug  out  of  the  round  hole,  is  the 
office  of  education.  Some  have  gifts 
which  fit  them  best  for  faithful  work 
with  their  hands;  others,  for  those 
employments  which  demand  chiefly 
concentration  and  power  of  thought. 
Thus  education  becomes  a  test  of 
qualification ;  it  differentiates  between 
those  whom  nature  has  designed  to 
carry  on  the  world's  work  and  those 
whom  she  has  set  apart  for  the  more 
arduous,  but  not  more  honorable, 
duties  of  professional  life.  Were  this 
educational  test  rigorously  made 
and  its  decisions  respected,  prob- 
ably four-fifths  of  our  young  men 
would  be  turned  aside  from  pursuits 
in  which  they  could  only  fail,  and 
be  directed  to  those  in  no  sense  less 
honorable  in  which  success  and  happi- 
ness await  them.  Upon  the  remain- 
ing one-fifth  alone  should  the  task  be 
imposed  of  determining  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  trades  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  professions  on  the  other. 

To  those  who  compose  this  one- 
fifth  various  reasons  will  more  or  less 
forcibly  appeal  to  make  this  or  that 
choice;  and  if  based  on  the  demand 
for  recruits  in  the  respective  fields, 
neither  choice  can  be  far  wrong. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  there 
were  stronger  calls  for  men  in  either 
the  trades  or  the  professions.  I  am 
aware  of  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  the  trades  are  no  longer  produc- 
tive and  that  professional  men  are 
starving.  But  what  Webster  said  of 
the  profession  of  law  is  true  of  all 
professions  and  trades  as  well :  '  'There 
is  room  at  the  top." 

But  especially  urgent,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  demand  for  men  to  carry 
on  the  great  enterprises  and  solve  the 
industrial  problems  which  the  west 
presents.  The  region  in  which  we 
live  is  an  empire  in  itself;  and  this  is 
true  not  merely  because  of  its  extent, 
but  because,  in  surface  relief,  in  soil, 
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in  climate,  in  resources,  and  in  the 
characteristics  of  its  people, it  is  unlike 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.      Politically 

the  East  and  the  West  are  one  nation, 
and  the  interests  of  one  section 
should  be  the  interests  of  the  other. 
But  the  mutual  interdependence 
which  should  exist  does  not  destroy 
the  fact  that  natural  conditions  have 
determined  for  each  its  peculiar  indi- 
viduality. The  West  cannot  then 
build  its  successes  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  East.  Its  problems  are 
peculiarly  its  own;  unaided  it  must 
solve  them.  It  must  work  out  its 
own  salvation. 

But  what  prizes  await  the  success- 
ful workmen  in  the  West!  We  are 
only  just  beginning  to  find  out  the 
mineral  wealth  that  is  but  partly 
concealed  in  hill  and  stream.  Our 
production  of  silver,  embarrassed  and 
obstructed  as  it  has  been  by  hostile 
legislation,  is  still  sufficient  to  make 
the  money  lenders  of  all  the  world 
tremble.  A  single  county  in  Utah 
has  iron  enough  to  armor  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  world.  Our  coal 
measures  are  boundless.  Our  copper, 
lead,  and  sulphur  are  inexhaustible, 
Granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are 
found  in  abundance  sufficient  to 
supply  the  world's  needs.  Our 
marbles  rival  those  of  Carrara.  The 
water  of  one  of  our  streams  washes 
daily  enough  gold  to  pay  the  nation's 
debt.  To  even  mention  all  the  mani- 
fold varieties  of  mineral  deposits 
which  abound  in  the  region,  the 
center  of  which  is  our  home,  would 
be  to  prolong  this  subject  too  far;  for 
not  only  has  nature  heaped  together 
here  in  richest  profusion  all  forms  of 
mineral  wealth  which  elsewhere  with 
more  sparing  hand  she  has  dealt  out 
in  severalty  to  various  spots  of  earth ; 
but  as  if  to  permit  no  doubt  of  her 
partiality  for  this  favored  region, 
she  has  here  bestowed  rich  gifts 
such  as  no  other  part  of  the  world 
enjoys. 

We  already  know  something  of 
our  wealth  of  soil,  but  we  have  little 
more  then  begun  to  occupy  it.     The 


time  will  come  when  the  water  that 
now  runs  riot  down  the  mountain 
side,  spreading  over  the  valleys  in 
useless  and  oftentimes  destructive 
floods,  will  be  held  in  check  by 
human  hands  until  at  the  bidding  of 
intelligence  it  .hastens  down  to  bathe 
unnumbered  acres  of  desert  places, 
transforming  them  into  gardens,  and 
making  them  bud  and  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

Already  we  can  see  the  dawn  of 
the  day  when  the  genii  of  the 
streams  will  no  longer  expend  their 
energies  in  wasteful  displays  of  hil- 
arious and  devastating  power,  but 
harnessed  to  our  machines,  they  will 
henceforth  toil  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity at  the  bidding  of  their  newly 
found  master — man. 

In  view  of  all  these  gifts  of  nature 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  lot  of  the 
young  Westerner  is  cast — and  I  have 
but  touched  the  border  of  a  subject 
which  if  fully  entered  into  would  fill 
a  volume — it  surely  seems  that  there 
can  be  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
industry,  determination,  and  brains. 
To  be  sure  we  hear  on  this  side  and 
on  that,  every  day,  the  complaint 
that  the  trades,  the  industrial  occu- 
pations in  general,  are  over-crowded ; 
and  in  these  troublous  times  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  sphere  of  pro- 
ductive enterprise  is  suffering  an 
unnatural  contraction.  But  aside 
from  the  present  abnormal  condition, 
for  which  unwise  legislation  is  re- 
sponsible, the  real  difficulty  is  not 
that  there  is  lack  of  opportunity;  it 
is  rather  that  men  are  not  able  to 
adjust  their  energies  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  rapidly  changing 
industrial  order.  The  scope  of  the 
liberal  arts  is  very  different  from  that 
of  twenty  years  ago.  The  place  of  the 
hewers  of  stone  and  carriers  of  water 
has  been  usurped  by  steam  and  elec- 
tricity. There  are  few  opportunities 
left  in  the  world  for  labor  which  can- 
not bring  brains  to  its  task.  More 
and  more  intelligence  will  become  a 
necessary  condition  even  of  exis- 
tence.     Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
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Darwin's  great  law  of  the  survival  ol 
the  fittest  is  not  confined  in  its 
operations  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
life. 

Having  already  said  so  much  about 
the  natural  resources  of  the  West,  it 
probably  will  be  unnecessary  to  show 
that  their  development  indicates  a 
natural  direction  along  which  our 
•  industrial  forces  should  run  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  In  just  what 
lines  it  will  be  best  to  specialize, 
1  am  unable  to  indicate.  The 
promise  of  rich  returns  for  patient, 
intelligent  effort  is  held  up  in  every 
direction.  Success  will  depend  not 
so  much  upon  the  selection  of  this 
or  that  field  of  enterprise  as  upon 
the  persistence,  industry,  and  ability 
with  which  it  is  worked.  We  shall 
need  practical  miners  to  open  and 
operate  our  mines;  metallurgists  to 
reduce  our  ores ;  electricians  to  make 
available  the  latent  power  of  our 
streams;  engineers  to  build  our 
bridges,  open  our  tunnels  and  direct 
our  aqueducts;  workers  in  metal  and 
wood  and  textile  materials  to  convert 
our  raw  products  into  articles  of 
use;  mechanics  to  build  our  machin- 
ery. In  a  word,  the  indications  are 
unmistakable  that  for  the  future  en- 
lightened self-interest  will  compel 
the  West  to  make  a  much  wider  use 
of  its  own  vast  resources  than  the 
past  has  made  necessary;  and  this 
will  only  be  possible  by  greatly  en- 
larging the  number  and  efficiency  of 
those  by  whose  hands  this  consum- 
mation is  to  be  reached. 

Unless,  then,  my  conclusions  are 
incorrectly  drawn,  the  only  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  success  for  the  young 
men  of  the  West  will  be  found  in 
themselves.  This  is  no  place  for 
physical  or  intellectual  weaklings.  If 
the  coveted  prizes  are  to  be  won, 
trained  minds,  firm  purpose,  and 
untiring  industry  must  be  united  in 
strong  bodies;  for  nature  who  holds 
those  prizes  in  her  grasp,  is  not  wont 
to  yield  her  choicest  treasures  to  any 
but  the  noblest  contestants. 

J.   F.   Millspaugh. 


JUDGE    C.    F.    MIDDLETON, 

Counselor  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Weber  Stake 
of  Zion. 

Ogden,  Feb.  26,  1894. 
The  Contributor  Co. 

Dear  Brethren: — Your  letter  of 
Feb.  20th  is  at  hand.  I  will  say  to 
you  that  I  have  given  the  subject  of 
your  inquiry  considerable  thought. 
I  certainly  am  in  favor  of  the  young 
men  of  the  West  acquiring  a  trade  or 
profession;  but  to  select  the  class  of 
artisans  or  professionals  that  will  be 
most  needed  in  the  West  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years  is  a  question  I 
have  not  given  sufficient  considera- 
tion to  decide.  During  our  late  boom 
I  discovered  that  our  people  were 
very  short  in  competent  architects 
and  builders,  stone  cutters,  stone  and 
brick  masons,  also  carpenters  and 
joiners,  plasterers  and  painters,  etc., 
so  that  a  great  deal  of  this  class  of 
work  had  to  be  done  by  strangers. 
Now  there  is  an  educational  boom 
passing  over  our  country,  and  I  find 
that  we  cannot  supply  the  demand 
for  competent  teachers,  and  stran- 
gers are  teaching  our  children.  I  find 
also,  in  looking  over  the  field,  that 
lawyers  and  doctors  are  in  great  de- 
mand out  here,  but  we  cannot  supply 
the  requirements  from  our  own  ranks, 
hence  strangers  come  here  and  reap 
a  goodly  harvest. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

C.   F.   Middleton. 


B.    F.    GRANT,    ESQ., 

Second   Vice-President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  General  Hustler. 

The  Contributor: 

Gentlemen: — The  latter  part  of 
February  you  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  me,  requesting  that  I 
answer  certain  questions  with  a  view 
of  helping  to  benefit  young  men.  I 
can  assure  you  I  hardly  feel  equal  to 
the  task,  but  I  am  at  all  times  willing 
to  do  or  say  anything  that  would 
help  the  young  men  of  the  West. 

Your  first  question  is,  "As  a  foun- 
dation for  future  success  would  you 
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advise  the  young  men  of  the  West 
to  acquire  a  trade  or  a  profession  ?' ' 
To  this  question,  in  my  opinion, 
there  can  be  but  one  answer,  that  is, 
by  all  means  let  every  young  man  of 
the  West,  while  he  has  the  opportun- 
ity, acquire  some  good  profession  or 
trade.  This  is  a  subject  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance,  and  one 
that  should  receive  careful  consider- 
ation on  the  part  of  every  young 
man  before  he  renders  his  decision 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
possessed  of  either.  He  should  con- 
sult with  his  parents  while  at  their 
fireside  regarding  this  important 
question,  and  in  talking  the  matter 
over  together,  remember  that  his 
parents  will  be  governed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  love  they  bear  him, 
and  will  at  times  render  their  decision 
against  their  own  good  judgment, 
for  him  to  follow  a  certain  line,  be- 
cause he  can  accomplish  that  in  a 
shorter  time  than  some  other.  A 
great  many  young  men  have  parents 
who  are  possessed  of  a  large  amount 
of  this  world's  goods,  they  have 
mapped  out  a  course  they  wish  them 
to  pursue  through  life,  and  are  de- 
sirous when  they  leave  home  that 
they  should  return  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  they  argue  with  themselves 
and  their  sons  that  time  spent  in 
learning  a  trade  or  profession  is 
thrown  away,  as  they  will  never  have 
occasion  to  follow  either.  Young 
man,  I  would  now  ask,  if  you  have 
decided  this  important  subject  in  this 
way,  that  you  read  the  following 
argument  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  then  see  if  you  should  not  re- 
consider one  of  so  much  importance 
to  you.  Remember,  in  deciding, 
that  your  decision  is  one  from  the 
supreme  court.  If  you  should  err  in 
rendering  it,  you  will  find  that  it  is 
a  fatal  error,  as  there  will  be  no 
chance  to  reconsider  or  change  your 
verdict.  This  being  the  case,  think 
well  while  you  have  the  opportunity. 
I  claim  that  the  time  of  a  young  man 
from  childhood  to  manhood  should 
be,  so  far  as  possible,  devoted  to  pre- 


paring him  for  future  life.  If  this  be 
true,  can  time  spent  during  this 
period  in  learning  anything  that  will 
be  useful  to  you  in  years  to  come,  be 
considered  lost  ?  I  say  No.  Acquire 
all  you  can  while  you  have  the  op- 
portunity, as  when  you  attain  the 
age  of  manhood  and  enter  this  com- 
mercial world,  you  will  find  all  you 
have  learned  is  none  too  much.  I  • 
would  suggest  that  you  do  not  place 
too  much  reliance  on  the  help  father 
is  going  to  give  you.  When  you 
stop  and  consider  that  the  best  laid 
plans  of  our  smartest,  shrewdest  and 
ablest  financiers  fail  them,  and  that 
in  a  single  day  they  are  reduced  from 
riches  to  poverty,  you  can  see  how 
much  reliance  you  should  place  in 
the  help  you  may  receive  from  that 
source,  and  what  a  shadow  you  are 
placing  so  much  confidence  in.  Why 
not  take  the  more  sensible  view  of 
this  question  and  possess  yourself  of 
some  good  profession  or  trade  ? 
Should  misfortune  never  befall  your 
kind  and  loving  parents,  should  they 
be  able  to  help  you  as  they  now 
expect,  remember  they  cannot  always 
be  with  you.  They  will,  in  time, 
pass  away,  then  you  will  find  your- 
self alone,  and  you  must  rely  on  the 
knowledge  you  have  to  guide  you  in 
future  years.  Should  you  have  oc- 
casion to  follow  your  trade  or  profes- 
sion, you  can  then  do  so.  If  not, 
you  can  rest  assured  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is,  it  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  retain  it.  Would  not  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  you  are  possessed  of 
it  amply  repay  you  for  all  the  time 
you  may  have  spent  in  acquiring  it? 
Now,  let  us  consider  it  as  settled  that 
you  should  learn  a  profession  or 
trade,  then  pass  to  question  No.  2, 
and  see  if  we  can  decide  which  is  the 
proper  one  for  you  to  choose. 

Question  II.  What  class  of  arti- 
sans or  professional  men  do  you  think 
the  West  will  most  need  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years? 

Taking  our  present  financial  con- 
dition as  a  basis  for  my  opinion  and 
argument,  I  am  inclined  to  make  the 
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assertion  that  the  West  will  most 
need  the  manufacturer  during  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  understand  from  this  as- 
sertion that  I  think  you  should  all 
make  a  grand  rush  to  learn  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  manufacturing. 
Far  from  that  is  my  idea,  or  what  I 
wish  you  to  understand.  We  find 
many  young  men  of  the  West  who 
in  early  childhood  have  shown  that 
nature  has  endowed  them  with  more 
than  ordinary  ability  in  some  way  or 
another.  To  such  young  men  my 
advice  would  be,  cultivate  what 
nature  has  so  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  you.  Let  that  be  what  it  may, 
so  long  as  it  is  some  honorable  occu- 
pation. When  you  have  decided 
what  course  you  intend  to  pursue, 
keep  constantly  in  mind  this  impor- 
tant fact:  that,  choose  what  you  may, 
do  what  you  will,  find  your  competi- 
tors by  the  score,  learn  from  your 
friends  that  you  can  do  nothing,  that 
the  country  is  already  flooded  with 
men  of  your  profession  or  trade,  that 
you  had  better  abandon  the  idea  of 
following  what  you  have  spent  years 
to  acquire;  yet,  after  you  have  heard 
all  these  different  arguments,  console 
yourself  by  knowing  that  all  these 
sayings  count  for  naught,  as  you 
considered  these  points  before  start- 
ing. You  studied,  worked  and  now 
start  with  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  there  is  no  profession,  trade,  or 
branch  of  business  so  overdone  but 
what  there  is  always  room  for  one  more 
at  the  head.  If  you  will  bear  this 
constantly  in  mind,  always  striving 
for  that  much  sought-after,  enviable 
place,  you  may  never  reach  the  head, 
but  you  will  be  so  close  to  it  that  in 
after  years  these  same  friends  will 
change  their  minds,  and  say  there 
were  plenty  of  his  profession,  but  we 
are  proud  to  say  we  find  very  few  of 
his  kind.  We  find  hundreds  of  young 
men  in  the  West  whose  parents  have 
been  compelled  to  struggle  to  earn 
enough  to  sustain  the  family,  they  have 
had  to  assist  in  every  way  possible, 
and  in  this  way  they  became  familiar 


with  a  great  many  different  branches 
of  business,  and  when  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  them  of  learning  a  trade 
or  profession,  they  can  adapt  them- 
selves to  whatever  seems  most 
needed.  This  is  the  class  of  men,  I 
think,  who  should  learn  some  branch 
of  manufacturing. 

From  the  time  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered in  California  to  the  present,, 
the  inter-mountain  West  has  pro- 
duced millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  from  her  mining  industries, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  millions 
produced  from  all  other  industries. 
I  am  confident  if  we  could  make  a 
balance  sheet,  showing  the  amount  in 
dollars  and  cents  produced  in  the 
West  from  the  first  settlement  up  to 
now,  received  from  all  sources,  then 
estimate  the  total  values  of  the  West, 
and  in  arriving  at  those  values,  figure 
all  improvements  at  actual  cost,  then 
our  realty  at  what  we  paid  the 
government  for  it,  then  figure  the 
amount  of  money  due  to  non-resi- 
dents secured  by  mortgage  or  other- 
wise, then  strike  our  balance,  and  I 
think  we  will  find  that  the  amount  we 
have  produced,  added  to  what  we 
owe,  will  exceed  the  total  values  of 
the  West,  not  millions  of  dollars,  but 
hundreds  of  millions.  You  may  say 
that  it  is  unjust  to  figure  our  land  at 
what  it  cost,  but  in  striking  a  balance 
I  think  not.  What  I  wish  to  show 
by  this  line  of  argument,  is  that  while 
we  have  produced  millions  of  dollars 
we  have  foolishly  shipped  it  out  of 
the  West  to  some  foreign  market  for 
the  goods  we  have  consumed,  in  place 
of  manufacturing  them  at  home,  as 
we  should  have  done.  To  more 
plainly  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  farmer  settled  in  the  West  in 
the  early  days,  bought  from  the  gov- 
ernment forty  acres  of  farming  land 
as  a  homestead  for  which  he  pays  the 
government  fifty  dollars.  He  then 
places  on  this  land  improvements, 
including  his  labor,  worth  three 
thousand  dollars,  representing  a  total 
cost  to  him  of  three  thousand  and 
fifty  dollars.      He  has   occupied  this 
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same  land  for  fifty  years,  the  different 
products  raised  on  the  land  has  been 
marketed  at  one  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  This  would  represent  fifty 
thousand  dollars  he  has  produced. 
Today  we  find  him  on  the  same  land, 
with  the  same  amount  of  improve- 
ments. We  find,  however,  he  has 
quite  a  large  family  to  care  for, 
and  as  we  are  living  in  a  fast  age  it 
costs  money  to  educate  his  children, 
furnish  them  everything  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  his  neighbor,  and  in 
doing  this  his  expenses  have  exceed- 
ed his  income  for  several  years,  and 
he  has  been  compelled  to  borrow 
small  sums  of  money  until  today  his 
land  is  mortgaged  for,  say  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  the  mortgage  is 
held  by  a  non-resident  of  the  West, 
we  must  add  this  amount  to  the 
fifty  thousand  produced,  and  he  has 
a  total  of  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
Deduct  the  cost  of  his  land  and  im- 
provements, and  we  have  fifty-six 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  I  say  we  have  this 
amount,  but  have  we?  I  think 
not.  Then,  if  it  has  been  actually 
produced,  where,  O  where  has  it 
gone?  I  think  I  can  tell  you.  Every 
dollar  of  it  has  been  paid  out  for 
the  goods  consumed  by  the  family, 
whereas,  had  we  manufactured  them 
in  place  of  importing  them,  we  might 
now  have  all  or  the  greater  part  of 
this  amount  still  in  the  West.  It  is 
estimated  that  eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  money  paid  for  home  manu- 
factured articles  remains  at  home, 
while  the  imported  goods  are  sold 
by  our  merchants  at,  say  a  profit  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  which  amount 
only  would  be  kept  at  home,  and 
the  balance  be  shipped  out  of  the 
West  for  the  imported  articles.  This 
would  make  a  loss  to  the  West  of 
sixty  per  cent,  of  fifty-six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars— or 
thirty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy  dollars,  that  would  have 
remained  at  home,  had  we  manu- 
factured the  goods  used  by  this  one 
family  in  the  past  fifty  years.      You 


may  say  this  is  overdrawn,  but  I  do 
not  think  so.  You  may  say  the 
farmer  living  on  his  land  has  caused 
it  to  increase  in  value  until  now  it  is 
worth  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and 
if  we  were  going  to  make  an  esti- 
mate we  should  not  figure  it  at  what 
he  paid  the  government,  but  at  what 
it  is  worth  today.  I  still  say  No, 
unless  you  can  show  me  that  he  has 
used  the  money  he  has  produced 
from  this  land  in  making  this  in- 
crease in  value.  You  must  admit  he 
has  not  got  this  money,  his  neighbor 
has  not,  then  the  question  again 
arises,  "Where  is  it?"  He  has 
paid  it  to  the  different  merchants  in 
the  different  branches  of  trades 
for  goods.  These  merchants  were 
compelled  to  buy  them  in  a 
foreign  market,  and  when  they  were 
paid  for,  this  money  was  shipped 
from  the  West  to  this  foreign 
market.  If  this  is  not  about  the 
true  state  of  the  western  country  I 
would  like  some  one  of  you  to  show 
me  wherein  I  have  made  the  mis- 
take. Men  are  very  peculiar.  They 
go  plodding  along,  while  they  are 
doing  well?  They  do  not  think  of 
the  future,  but  go  on  the  old  plan  of 
letting  well  enough  alone.  When 
times  are  prosperous  and  everybody 
is  doing  well,  you  can  find  very 
few  business  men  who  will  listen  to 
any  arguments  you  have  to  advance 
as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  building  up  our  own  country. 
Now,  this  is  just  the  condition  the 
West  has  been  in  for  so  many  years, 
we  have  overlooked  this  important 
subject,  have  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  the  manufacturing  of  the 
goods  we  have  used,  but  have  been 
contented  to  import  them  from 
foreign  markets.  Today  things  have 
changed.  The  source  from  which 
we  derived  all  this  prosperity  and 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  handle  so 
much  money,  is  now  killed,  to  a 
certain  extent.  When  you  kill  the 
mining  industry  of  the  West,  and 
find  the  present  depressed  financial 
condition  stirring  every  one    up    to 
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find  out  what  can  be  done  to  relieve 
this  state  of  affairs,  and  I  believe 
they  have  all  arrived  at  about  the 
same  conclusion,  that  is,  that  we 
must  manufacture  our  own  goods. 
Keep  what  money  we  now  have  at 
home,  and  stop  draining  the  country 
to  pay  for  these  imported  articles, 
when  the  same  can  and  should  be 
manufactured  at  home.  We  have 
all  the  raw  material  in  the  West 
necessary  to  manufacture  the  most, 
if  not  all  the  articles  necessary  for 
our  use.  If  western  people  have  been 
forced  to  realize  that  they  must  do 
something,  and  they  have  decided 
that  that  something  is  to  manufacture 
their  own  goods,  am  I  not  correct 
when  I  say  young  men  should  be 
educated  in  the  manufacturing  Of  all 
classes  of  goods?  I  expect  some  of 
you  will  smile  at  this  kind  of  doc- 
trine, and  say,  "Why,  I  am  going 
to  learn  to  be  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or 
dentist,  or  something  of  this  kind. 
Do  you  think  I  would  spend  time  to 
learn  a  manufacturing  business? 
Well,  hardly!"  Now,  let  us  compare 
the  manufacturer  with  the  balance  of 
mankind,  and  see  how  he  will  come 
out.  Before  doing  so  I  wish  to 
state,  that  in  my  opinion  we  have 
only  three  lines  of  profession  or 
trades  which  are  producers,  and  these 
are  the  miner,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  farmer.  I  think  the  miner  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list  as 
the  manufacturer  cannot  carry  on  his 
business  without  the  coal,  iron  and 
other  minerals  necessary  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacturing  of  his  different 
wares.  The  farmer  cannot  cultivate 
his  farm  without  first  having  the 
necessary  implements.  If  the  above 
is  correct  you  will  find  the  manufac- 
turer classed  among  the  three  indus- 
tries that  produce  everything  we  have 
on  earth,  and  the  balance  of  mankind 
is  found  struggling  and  contriving  in 
every  way  possible  to  secure  a  liveli- 
hood from  the  amount  received  from 
these  three  producers.  Now,  if  this 
is  the  case,  if  you  were  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  art  of  manufacturing 


as  being  something  beneath  your 
dignity,  I  trust  the  above  will  be 
sufficient  to  change  your  mind.  Let 
us  now  consider  that  at  least  a  few 
of  you  have  decided  to  learn  some 
branch  of  manufacturing,  and  with 
this  understanding,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  question. 

Question  III.  "What  special, 
natural  qualifications  should  a  young 
man  possess  to  acquire  the  trade  or 
profession  you  think  most  needed?" 

I  have  a  mind  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion by  saying  I  think  every  young 
man  of  the  West  is  possessed  of  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  follow- 
ing out  the  line  that  I  have  suggested ; 
however,  I  think  he  should  have 
some  natural  talent,  or  inclination  to 
follow  some  branch  of  manufacturing, 
and  should  be  possessed  of  enough 
self-will  so  that  whatever  he  under- 
takes to  do  he  will  start  out  with  the 
determination  to  excel  all  competi- 
tors. If  our  young  men  will  do  this, 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  success 
will  be  theirs,  no  matter  what  they 
undertake.  If  my  reasoning  is 
correct,  I  trust  it  will  be  the  means  ■ 
of  assisting  some  of  our  young  men. 
If  I  am  laboring  under  a  mistaken  idea 
I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  discover 
it  before  I  have  been  the  means  of 
misleading  any  of  them,  as  I  can  say 
my  only  object  in  attempting  to  reply 
to  your  question  is  to  help  and  not 
injure  our  young  men.  If  anything 
I  may  have  said,  or  can  say  in  the 
future  will  be  the  means  of  helping 
but  one  or  two  of  them,  I  shall  feel 
amply  repaid  for  anything  I  can  do 
or  say     I  am, 

Sincerely  Yours, 

B.   F.    Grant. 

PROF.     W.    M.     STEWART, 

of  the  University  of  Utah. 

i.  '  'As  a  foundation  for  future  suc- 
cess would  you  advise  the  young 
men  of  the  West  to  acquire  a  trade 
or  profession?' ' 

As  to  whether  a  trade  or  profession 
is  the  better  foundation  for  success  in 
life,  depends  upon  the  meaning  given 
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to  the  word  success.  A  young  man 
may  be  considered  successful  finan- 
cially, politically,  socially  or  other- 
wise and  still  not,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  be  successful.  True  success 
consists  in  the  highest  possible  state 
of  human  development.  But,  I  pre- 
sume the  purpose  of  this  question 
has  mainly  to  do  with  business  suc- 
cess. To  be  successful  in  any  line 
makes  a  demand,  first,  for  a  healthy 
body,  second,  a  well  disciplined 
mind,  third,  faithful  application.  I 
believe  in  the  doctrine  that  a  young 
man  is,  chiefly,  what  his  environ- 
ments have  made  him,  hence  the 
necessity  of  the  early  formation  of 
good  habits.  The  importance  of 
early  education  in  doing  is  certainly 
very  valuable,  and  whatever  will 
occupy  the  mind  and  engage  the 
hand  in  some  useful  labor  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of 
character.  The  tendency  of  the 
ordinary  trade  is  towards  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  hand  to  the  neglect 
of  the  mind,  which  causes  the 
narrow  mental  development  so  often 
seen  in  the  tradesman.  Whatever 
results  in  mere  mechanical  automa- 
tism checks  true  development  and 
the  young  man.  who  becomes  an 
artisan,  rarely  if  ever  rises  above  his 
immediate  conditions. 

The  division  of  labor  tends  large- 
ly to  make  of  the  artisan  a  mere 
machine,  thus  preventing  a  full  and 
harmonious  growth.  There  are, 
however,  some  trades  in  which  hand 
and  brain  work  are  coordinate,  re- 
sulting in  a  high  practical  life. 

In  the  professions  greater  require- 
ments in  preparation  are  demanded. 
The  young  man  has  a  wider  range  of 
intellectual  activity  with  more  varied 
experience,  thus  affording  self  a 
greater  opportunity  for  growth. 
There  is  less  drudgery  in  the  pro- 
fessions, and  the  young  man  is  led 
beyond  the  mere  mechanical  execu- 
tion to  higher  thought  development. 
But  to  be  truly  successful  in  the 
professions,  one  must  have  that  man- 
ual training  and   that  skill  in  doing 


which  aids  so  much  in  robust  physical 
constitution,  as  well  as  giving  a 
thorough  practical  education. 

My  choice  would  therefore  be  a 
profession  having  a  foundation  in 
some  manual  labor  and  varied  in  its 
character  so  as  to  be  highly  educa- 
tional. The  reason  so  many  of  our 
successful  professional  men  come 
from  the  farm  and  the  workshop  is 
that  the  manual  labor  has  developed 
a  good  physical  constitution,  and  has 
formed  habits  of  industry  and  prud- 
ence which  control  largely  the  future 
character  of  the  man.  I  believe  much 
of  the  benefit  of  farm  and  workshop  is 
due  to  the  simple  life,  industrious 
habits  and  physical  exercise  there  re- 
quired. It  is  indeed  rare  that  a  young 
man  reaches  any  eminence  in  life  who 
has  been  reared  in  ease  and  luxury. 

"What  class  of  artisans  or  profes- 
sional men  do  you  think  the  West 
will  most  need  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years?" 

An  examination  into  the  resources 
of  our  Territory  will  determine  what 
occupation  will  offer  the  most  favor- 
able opportunities  to  the  young  men 
of  the  West.  Naturally  the  line  of 
development  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  most  extensive  of  our  resources. 
It  will  be  agreed  by  all  that  of  any 
one  resource  we  must  look  to  mining 
as  most  prominent.  This  will  include 
mining  for  both  the  useful  and  the 
precious  metals,  as  well  as  the  various 
minerals  for  commercial  purposes. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  young  men  who  are  thorough 
chemists  and  have  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  minerals  and  geological 
formations,  will  in  the  near  future  be 
in  great  demand.  Of  course,  accom- 
panying increased  activity  in  mining 
will  be  a  corresponding  growth  in 
agriculture,  manufacture  and  com- 
merce, but  these  industries  will  be 
dependent,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
development  of  our  mineral  resources. 

"What  special,  natural  qualifica- 
tions should  a  young  man  possess  to 
acquire  the  trade  or  profession  you 
think  most  needed  ?' ' 
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The  environments  of  a  young  man 
determine  largely  his  inclinations. 
While  there  may  be  inborn  tendencies 
or  natural  aptitude,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  they  are  secondary  to  the 
environments  of  youth. 

A  young  man  with  good  character, 
a  robust  body,  a  well-disciplined 
mind,  and  an  intense  love  for  his 
chosen  occupation,  possesses  those 
qualifications  which  will  insure  suc- 
cess. W.  M.  Stewart. 

JOHN    Q.    CANNON, 
Editor  Deseret  News. 

You  honor  me  with  an  invitation 
to  answer  three  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
tributor, and  would  flatter  me  with 
the  promise  that  '  'thousands  of  young 
men"  will  be  "both  interested  and 
instructed"  through  my  "sending 
replies  for  publication."  I  wish  I 
could  believe  the  latter,  for  the  ques- 
tions are  most  important,  and  the 
responses  ought  to  be  truly  wise  and 
statesmanlike.  I  can  only  hojje  that 
the  weakness  noticeable  in  mine  will 
not  receive  further  emphasis  through 
the  feebleness  evidenced  in  yielding 
to  your  tempting  assurances. 

Replying  to  the  first  question,  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  present 
tendency  is  to  crowd  to  the  cities,  to 
dread  the  grime  that  toil  puts  on 
hand  and  brow,  to  yearn  for  the  '  'finer 
professions,"  and -to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  ranks  of  those  who  live  by 
their  wits.  Wiser  men  than  I,  see 
in  this  something  to  be  deplored. 
Seeking  for  a  remedy,  they  urge 
that  we  must  inculcate  the  nobility  of 
labor;  since  sweat  was  divinely  en- 
joined as  the  purchase  price  of  bread, 
that  hard  work  is  not  only  honorable 
but  strictly  in  line  with  Heaven's 
command.  It's  a  false  estimate  that 
modern  society  places  on  merit;  to 
correct  it,  is  a  task  worthy  the  most 
ambitious  reformer.  Hence  we  are 
told,  keep  the  boys  at  home;  teach 
them  a  craft;  make  them  conscious 
of  the  power  that  rests  within  a 
sturdy    mind    assisted    by    a    skilled 


right  hand.  I  endorse  the  advice 
sincerely,  and  vote  heartily  that  as 
the  likeliest  "foundation  for  future 
success,"  every  young  man  should 
acquire  a  trade.  Not  that  the  brain 
to  conceive  gigantic  enterprises 
should  always  remain  under  a  coal 
miner's  cap,  or  that  the  fingers 
capable  of  depicting  beauties  on 
canvas  or  in  clay  should  always  be 
wiped  on  a  baker's  apron.  The 
qualities  adequate  to  great  attain- 
ments will  invariably  make  them- 
selves known  and  felt,  and  the  foun- 
dation laid  in  humbler  walks  is  always 
useful,  if  not  indeed  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  full  success  in  the  vocation 
chosen  later,  and  followed  as  a  life 
pursuit.  Thus,  the  architect  should 
first  be  a  carpenter,  the  manufac- 
turer a  machinist,  the  journalist 
a  printer,  etc.,  etc.  Besides,  as  show- 
ing that  talent  will  not  be  fettered  by 
humble  environment,  it  will  be  prop- 
er to  note  that  from  the  cobbler's 
bench  have  come  inventors  that 
revolutionized  the  world;  from  the 
plow  handles  has  come  the  sweetest 
poet;  from  the  tannery,  an  uncon- 
quered  soldier  and  a  nation's  savior; 
from  the  tow-path,  the  tailor's  table 
and  the  rail-pile,  a  nation's  statesmen 
and  chief  magistrates. 

Replying  to  the  second  question, 
I  declare  it  as  my  belief  that  the 
class  of  workers  who  will  be  most  in 
demand  and  most  successful  in  the 
West  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  be  the  intelligent,  scientific 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Someone  has 
said  that  nations  cannot  make  con- 
quests without  armies,  that  they  can- 
not have  armies  without  money,  and 
that  they  cannot  have  money  with- 
out agriculture.  A  well  developed 
agriculture  produces  wealth  and  in- 
dependence, alike  to  individuals  and 
communities.  Its  risks  are  smaller 
and  its  results  more  certain  than 
those  of  any  other  pursuit.  Nobody 
hears  of  armies  of  unemployed  men, 
or  hosts  of  hungry  women  and  child- 
ren, in  agricultural  regions;  strikes 
and  bread-riots  are  unknown  terms. 
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The  agriculturist  is  more  nearly  a 
monarch  than  is  the  follower  of  al- 
most any  other  vocation.  He  is 
his  own  master;  and  his  liberty 
and  independence  may  nowhere  else 
be  found.  Out  of  the  ground  was 
man  taken,  to  it  he  must  return. 
From  it  he  derives  his  sustenance, 
and  if  it  was  cursed  for  his  sake, 
the  incident  serves  hut  to  show 
the  closeness  of  the  relation  between 
him  and  it.  Sense,  study,  and  in- 
dustry will  make  every  cultivator  of 
the  soil  successful,  not  only  in  the 
West  but  everywhere,  and  not  only 
for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  but  for 
all  time. 

As  to  the  "special  natural  qualifi- 
cations" which  a  young  man  should 
possess  for  the  acquirement  of  any 
trade  or  profession,  the  first  and 
most  important  is  a  love  for  it,  which 
of  itself  pre-supposes  the  second,  a 
natural  adaptability  to  its  require- 
ments. With  these  as  a  basis,  it 
only  needs  pluck,  perseverance  and 
economy  to  insure  success.  No 
young  man,  except  from  the  direst 
necessity,  should  take  up  a  trade  or 
calling  for  which  he  is  conscious  of 
possessing  no  talent  or  an  unsuited 
temperament.  Where  necessity  has 
invoked  compulsion,  the  unhappy 
object  would  do  well  to  make  other 


choice  when  the  pressure  is  relaxed. 
Men  seldom  succeed  in  pursuits 
which  they  dislike,  or  for  which  their 
natural  traits  are  ill-fitted.  There  is 
a  calling  for  every  young  man,  if  he 
will  but  find  and  follow  it.  When  it 
is  found,  diligent  effort  will  insure 
success  in  it.  And  after  all  is  said 
of  the  causes  that  have  brought  re- 
ward to  talent  or  even  genius,  the 
truth  remains  that  the  greatest  of 
them  all  is  hard  work. 

Jno.  Q.  Cannon. 

PROF.    D.    R.    ALLEN, 

Salt   Lake    County    Superititerident    of   Public 
Schools. 

I.  A  trade. 

II.  In  the  development  of  the  vast 
resources  of  our  Territory,  skilled 
artisans  in  many  different  trades  will 
be  demanded,  so  that  the  young 
man  can  largely  be  left  to  select  that 
trade  which  suits  his  inclination  best. 

III.  Good  common  sense,  earnest- 
ness, honesty,  and  perseverance. 

Eve/y  young  man  should  acquire 
a  good  general  education  as  a  foun- 
dation for  either  a  trade  or  a  pro- 
fession; and  whatever  vocation  he 
elects  to  follow,  he  should  learn  to 
love  it  and  be  determined  to  succeed 
in  it.  Respectfully, 

D.   R.   Allen. 
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OUTLINE    OF    MATHEMATICS    (CONTINUED). 


III. — SUBDIVISIONS    OF    PURE 
MATHEMATICS. 

j.  —  Geometry. 

"When  it  is  considered  that  by 
geometry  the  architect  constructs  our 
buildings,  the  civil  engineer  our  rail- 
ways; that  by  a  higher  kind  of 
geometry,  the  surveyer  makes  a  map 
of  a  county  or  of  a  kingdom ;  that  a 
geometry  still  higher  is  the  foundation 
of  the  noble  science  of  the  astron- 


omer, who  by  it  not  only  determines 
the  diameter  of  the  globe  he  lives 
upon,  but  as  well  the  sizes  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  and  their  distances 
from  us  and  from  each  other;  when  it  is 
considered,  also,  that  by  this  higher 
kind  of  geometry,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  chart  and  a  mariner's  compass, 
the  sailor  navigates  the  ocean  with 
success,  and  thus  brings  all  nations 
into  amicable  intercourse — it  will 
surely    be   allowed,"    says  Spencer, 
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'  'that  its  elements  should  be  as  acces- 
sible as  possible. ' '  * 

Mathematics  has  been  defined  as 
the  science  the  function  of  which  is 
'  'to  determine  certain  '  magnitudes 
from  others  by  means  of  the  relations 
between  them,  and  to  deduce  the 
properties  of  number  and  figured 
extension. ' '  f  Geometry  is  that  branch 
of  mathematics  the  object  of  which 
is  the  investigation  of  the  properties 
of  figured  extension, — it  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  relations  of  space.  It 
treats  of  form,  magnitude,  and  posi- 
tion; or,  of  the  construction  of  figures ;{; 
under  given  conditions,  of  their 
measurement,  and  of  their  properties. 
Lines,  surfaces,  angles,  and  volumes 
are  the  four  geometrical  magnitudes, 
which,  with  their  relations,  constitute 
that  with  which  geometry,  as  a  sci- 
ence, is  conversant. 

The  word  geometry  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  ge,  earth, 
and  metron,  a  measure,  from  which 
it  is  inferred  that  the  science  of  ge- 
ometry had  its  origin  in  land-survey- 
ing. Very  little  is  known,  however, 
of  its  origin  and  early  development, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated in  Egypt.  Herodotus,  a  Greek 
historian  of  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  is  the  earliest  authority  on 
the  subject.  He  assigns  the  origin 
of  geometry  to  the  necessity  of 
measuring  lands  in  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostris  about  1400  B.  C.  In 
speaking  of  Sesostris  he  says: 
"They  said  also  that  this  king  divid- 
ed the  country  amongst  all  the 
Egyptians,  giving  an  equal  square 
allotment  to  each,  and  from  this  he 
drew  his  revenues,  having  required 
them  to  pay  a  fixed  tax  every  year; 
but  if  the  river  happened  to  take 
away  a  part  of  anyone's  allotment, 
he  was  to  come  to  him  and  make 
known  what  had  happened;  where- 

* Inventional  Geometry,  p.  5. 
t  See  The  Contributor,  vol.  xv.,p.  163. 
X  A  geometrical  figure  is  any  combination   of 
points,  lines,  surfaces,  or  solids. 


upon  the  king  sent  persons  to  inspect 
and  meastire  how  much  the  land  had 
diminished,  that  in  future  he  might 
pay  a  proportionate  part  of  the  ap- 
pointed tax.  Hence  land-measuring 
appears  to  me  to  have  had  its  be- 
ginning."* The  Roman  historian 
Diodorus,  who  also  refers  to  the 
changes  caused  by  the  overflow  of 
the  river  Nile,  and  the  consequent 
discussions  which  arose  among  neigh- 
boring proprietors  about  the  extent 
of  their  property,  says  that  "it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  person  to 
decide  upon  his  claims  without  geo- 
metrical proof'f 

Another  evidence  of  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  geometry  is  found  in  a 
hieratic  papyrus,  included  in  the 
Rhind  collection  of  the  British  Muse- 
um, which  was  deciphered  about 
twenty-six  years  ago.  This  manu- 
script was  written  by  Ahmes,  an 
Egyptian  priest,  some  time  between 
the  seventeenth  and  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  consists  of  a  collection 
of  problems  in  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try. I  In  that  part  of  the  papyrus 
which  deals  with  geometry,  Ahmes 
gives  several  numerical  examples  of 
the  contents  of  barns  and  other 
similar  receptacles,  and  calculates  the 
area  of  certain  rectilineal  figures, 
such  as  the  square,  oblong,  isosceles 
triangle,  and  isosceles  trapezoid;  he 
also  calculates  the  area  of  a  circular 


*  Herodotus,  book  ii,  chapter  109;  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geom- 
etry, p.  195. 

f  James  Gow,  History  of  Greek  Mathematics, 
p. 125. 

Jin  1868  an  account  of  the  papyrus  was  given 
by  the  English  Egyptologist,  Samuel  Birch;  and 
in  1877, by  Eisenhohr,  the  German  Egyptologist, 
in  his  Handbook  on  Egyptian  Mathematics.  It 
is  believed  by  Birch  that  Ahmes'work  was  found- 
ed on  an  older  work  which  dates  back  as  far  as 
3400  B.  C.  The  latter  was  written  in  the  reign 
of  a  king  whose  name  is  not  legible  in  the  papy- 
rus, but  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  Raenmat 
There  is  also  in  the  British  Museum  another 
and  older  leather-roll  on  a  mathematical  subject, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
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held.*  Besides  these,  the  papyrus 
contains  a  number  of  problems  on 
pyramids,  in  which  it  is  required  to 
determine  certain  dimensions  indi- 
rectly by  means  of  the  data  obtained 
from  the  direct  measurement  of  the 
external  dimensions  of  a  building, 
implying  a  knowledge  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical ratios  of  certain  angles. 
The  data  and  results  given  in 
these  problems  closely  agree  with 
the  dimensions  of  some  of  the  existing 
pyramids.f  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
Ahmes  understood  not  only  the  first 
principles  of  geometry,  but  also  a 
rudimentary  trigonometry. 

The  Egyptians  therefore  certainly 
studied  geometry.  But  it  is  still  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  science 
originated  with  them,  in  the  necessity 
of  their  having  frequently  to  ascertain 
the  respective  boundaries  of  their 
property,  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  annual  inundations   of  the   Nile; 


Taking  d  as  the  diameter  of  the  field,  Ahmes 
gives  the  area  as  (d — £  d)2,  which  is  equivalent 
to  taking  (  V°  )2,  or  3.1604  .  .  .  ,  as  the  value 
of  the  ratio  ol  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to 
the  diameter.  The  actual  value  is  approxi- 
mately 3. 14159  .... 

t  The  problems  which  Ahmes  proposes  are  of 
the  form  "Given  any  two  of  the  dimensions  AD 
or  AB,  DE  or  BE.   and  the  respective    ratios 

DE  :  AD  or 
BE  :  AB,  to 
find  the  third. 
In  a  problem 
in  which  AB 
and  BE  are 
given,  Fig.  1., 
the  ratio  BE : 
AB  given  by 
Ahmes  is,  in 
9- one  case,o.72, 
Fig  1.  and   in   three 

others,  0.75.  These  are  the  cosines  of  the 
angles  430  56'  44"  and  410  24'  34"  respectively. 
The  angle  ABE,  in  most  existing  pyramids, 
corresponds  closely  to  these  measurements. 
Further,  these  cosines  of  ABE  correspond  to 
angles  53°44'  7"  and  510  16'  40",  respectively,  at 
ADE,  and  according  to  Petrie's  measurements 
(Pyramids  and  Temples  of  Gizeh.  1883)  the 
slopes  of  the  largest  pyramid  at  Gizeh  are 
between  510  49'  and  510  51/ 


or  whether  it  had  already  attained  to 
a  certain  state  of  development,  and 
was  merely  employed  then,  as  it 
would  be  now,  in  similar  cases.  Still, 
the  derivation  of  the  word  clearly 
indicates  that  the  principal  applica- 
tion of  geometry  during  the  early- 
ages  was  the  measurement  and  di- 
vision of  lands.  With  respect,  how- 
ever, to  the  origin  of  geometry, 
there  can  scarcely  be  conceived  a 
state  of  society  in  which  the  ideas  of 
extent,  position,  and  form  did  not 
exist.  "As  soon  as  man  began  to 
relinquish  his  wandering  and  savage 
life,  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse;  as  soon  as  laws  were 
framed  to  secure  to  each  individual 
the  reward  of  his  own  industry  and 
labor,  the  lands,  which  had  before 
yielded  spontaneously  all  that  he  re- 
quired in  his  barbarous  state,  stood 
now  in  need  of  cultivation,  in  order 
to  render  their  productions  subser- 
vient to  his  more  refined  appetites, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  his  family,  or 
the  little  society  over  which  he  pre- 
sided; this  refinement  necessarily 
gave  rise  to  the  division  of  lands  and 
the  partition  of  flocks  and  herds, 
and  this  again,  to  the  comparison  of 
quantity  and  magnitude,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  and  formed  the  first  links 
in  the  chain  of  propositions  which 
constitute  these  sciences. ' ' ;;; 

The  first  attempts  were  no  doubt 
incomplete  and  frequently  inaccurate; 
but,  even  in  this  condition,  the  science 
must  be  said  to  have  commenced. 
The  observations  of  the  father  were 
transmitted  to  the  son,  who  again, 
with  new  acquisitions,  passed  them 
down  to  his  children;  each  succeed- 
ing generation  thereby  added  im- 
provements to  the  observations  and 
experience  of  that  which  preceded 
it,  until  at  length  some  genius  arose 
who  collected  all  the  knowledge  of 
his  predecessors  into  a  rude  system ; 
this  was  improved  and  remodeled  by 


*  Peter    Barlow.      Encyclopedia    Metropoli- 
tana,  vol.  i.,  p.  304. 
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others;  and  thus  by  degrees  geom- 
etry, which  at  first  had  no  other  ob- 
ject than  the  mere  division  of  lands, 
was  developed  into  an  independent 
and  important  science.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  had  already  assumed  this 
first  form  of  a  system  when  it  was 
employed  by  the  Egyptians,  as  ex- 
plained above,  in  restoring  the  land- 
marks destroyed  by  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile. 

But  whatever  the  origin  of  geom- 
etry, the  first  traces  of  the  science 
are  found  in  Egypt.  That  the  geom- 
etry of  the  Greeks  was  originally 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
Egypt  continued  for  many  years  the 
chief  source  of  mathematical  teach- 
ing, is  the  universal  testimony  of 
Greek  writers.  The  statement  of 
Herodotus  on  this  subject  has  al- 
ready been  given.  In  Plato's  Phce- 
drus,  Socrates  is  made  to  say  that 
the  Egyptian  god  Theuth,  "first 
invented  arithmetic  and  geometry 
and  astronomy;"*  Aristotlef  also 
admits  that  "geometry  was  originally 
invented  in  Egypt;"  and  Endemus 
"expressly  declares  that  Thales 
studied  there.  "$  Again,  Diodorus,§ 
as  late  as  70  B.  C,  reports  an 
Egyptian  tradition  that  geometry 
and  astronomy  were  the  inventions 
of  Egypt,  and  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  claimed  Pythagoras,  Pla- 
to, Democritus,  and  other  Greek 
philosophers,  as  their  pupils.  "Be- 
yond question,"  says  Gow,  "Egyp- 
tian geometry,  such  as  it  was,  was 
eagerly  studied  by  early  Greek  phi- 
losophers, and   was  the    germ   from 

*  Florian  Cajori.  History  of  Mathematics, 
1894,  p.  10. 

f  Metaphysics,  vol.  i,  p.  I. 

%  Proclus,  Commentary  on  Euclid ' s  Elements, 
ed.  1879,  P-  64. 

A  complete  history  of  Greek  geometry  written 
about  324  B.  C.  by  Eudemus  of  Rhodes,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  has  been  lost.  It  was  well 
known,  however,  to  Proclus,  who,  in  his  com- 
mentaries on  Euclid,  gives  a  brief  account  of  it. 
"It  is  frequently  referred  to  under  the  name  of 
Endemian  Summary. 

#  Diodorus,  i,  69-96;  Gow,  History  of  Greek 
.Mathematics,  p    131. 


which  in  their  hands  grew  that  mag- 
nificent science  to  which  every  Eng- 
lishman is  indebted  for  his  first 
lessons  in  right  seeing  and  think- 
ing."* 

According  to  Proclus,  geometry 
was  first  introduced  into  Greece  from 
Egypt  about  600  B.  C,  by  Thales, 
one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece, 
and  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  School 
of  Philosophy.  Thales  was  the 
most  noted  mathematician  of  his 
time.  It  was  he  who  predicted 
the  solar  eclipse  which  happened 
on  May  28,  585  B.  C.,  during  a 
battle  between  the  Medes  and 
Lydians.  He  also  determined  the 
height  of  the  pyramids  from  their 
shadows,  f  and  by  an  application  ol 
the  principles  of  geometry,  he  could 
tell  the  distance  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

From  the  time  of  Thales,  geometry 
received  contributions  from  the  most 
noted  mathematicians  of  antiquity. 
Chief  among  them  was  Pythagoras, 
who,  according  to  the  Eudemian 
Summary,  '  'changed  geometry  into 
the  form  of  a  liberal  science, ' '  % 
besides  discovering  some  of  the  most 
important  elementary  propositions. 
Among  his  discoveries,  was  the  con- 


*Hist.  of  Gr.  Math.,  p.  132. 

t  In  a  dialogue  given  by  Plutarch,  Niloxenus 
addressing  Thales  says,  "  He  [Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt]  particularly  liked  the  manner  by  which 
you  measured  the  height  of  the  pyramid  with- 
out any  trouble  or  instrument;  for,  by  merely 
placing  a  staff  at  the  extremity  of  the  shadow 
which  the  pyramid  casts,  you  formed  two  tri- 
angles by  the  contact  of  the  sunbeams,  and 
showed  that  the  height  of  the  pyramids  was  to 
the  length  of  the  staff  in  the  same  ratio  as  their 
respective  shadows."  See  G.  J.  Allman,  Greek 
Geometry  from  Thales  to  Euclid,  p.  9. 

X  Allman.  Gr.  Geom.  from  Thales  to  Euclid. 
p. 22.  According  to  Gow's  translation  (H.of  M  p. 
150)  of  the  same  extract  from  Eudemus,  Pythago- 
ras' changed  the  study  of  geometry  into  the  form 
of  a  liberal  education,  for  he  examined  its  prin- 
ciples to  the  bottom,"  havingreference.no  doubt, 
to  the  general  extension  of  the  subject  by 
Pythagoras,  and  to  the  completeness  of  his  work; 
for,  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  accounts 
given  of  the  development  of  the  subject,  it  is 
evident  that  at  the  time  of  the  Pythagoreans 
geometry  had  not  been  "raised  to  a  science." 
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struction  of  what  were  known  as  the 
mundane  figures,  or  rive  regular 
solids.*  To  Pythagoras,  also,  is 
ascribed  the  important  theorem  that 
the  square  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
right  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 
Pythagoras  lived  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Thales, 
in  pursuance  of  whose  advice  he 
traveled  extensively  in  Egypt  and 
India  studying  geometry  and  astron- 
omy. After  spending  about  twenty 
years  in  these  countries,  he  returned 
to  Italy,  where,  about  520  B.  C,  he 
established  his  celebrated  school.  It 
was  among  the  Pythagoreans,  mem- 
bers of  this  school,  that  the  word 
mathematics  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated. 

Of  the  Greek  geometricians  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  Hippocrates  was 
perhaps  the  greatest.  He  demon- 
strated a  large  number  of  new  prop- 
ositions, particularly  on  the  geom- 
etry of  the  circle,  and  wrote  the  first 

*  The  five  regular  solids  ascribed  by  Eudemus 
to  Pythagoras  are  the  tetrahedron,  the  cube,  the 
octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahe- 
dron,  as  shown  below: — 


Dodecahedron.         Icosahedron. 

Of  these,  the  first  three  were  undoubtedly 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  for  they  are  to  be  found 
in  Egyptian  architecture.  The  construction  ot  the 
regular  pentagon  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  each'of  the  last  two  solids,  and  as  this  prob- 
lem reduces  to  that  of  cutting  a  straight  line  so 
that  one  segment  shall  be  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  whole  line  and  the  other  segment, 
Pythagoras  must  also  have  been  familiar  with  it. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  five  are  the  only 
regular  solids  there  are,  though  the  Pythago- 
reans probably  did  not  know  it. 


text-book  on  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry ;  while  Plato,  another  distin- 
guished promoter  of  the  science,  who 
lived  429  to  34M  B.C.,  introduced  the 
analytical  method  of  investigation,* 
and  discussed  some  properties  of  the 
section. f  Plato  placed  over  the  en- 
trance to  his  school  of  philosophy, 
the  Academia  at  Athens,  the  noted 
inscription,  "Let  no  one  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  geometry  enter 
here;"  and  Xenocrates,  a  pupil  of 
Plato,  who  was  subsequently  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Academy,  is  reported  by 
Diogenes  to  have  declined  admitting 
an  applicant  who  knew  no  geometry, 
with  the  remark,  "Depart,  for  thou 
hast  not  the  grip  of  philosophy."^ 
Plato,  therefore,  and  the  members  of 
his  celebrated  school,  recognized 
geometry  as  the  first  of  the  sciences, 
and  regarded  a  knowledge  of  it  as 
an  indispensable  preparation  for  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Hence  geom- 
etry, under  the  Platonists,  continued 
to  make  great  progress. 

Eudoxus,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
mathematicians  of  this  period,  further 
developed  by  the  analytical  method 
that  which  Plato  had  begun, and  there- 

*J.  M.  Greenwood.  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
and  Geometry,  p.  197.  Dr.  Allman,  however, 
maintains  {Greek  Geom.  from  Thales  to  Euclid, 
p.  124)  that  Plato  was  not  the  discoverer  of  this 
method,  but  that  he  merely  communicated  that 
with  which  "he  had  become  acquainted,  prob- 
ably in  Cyrene  or  Italy."  But  Gow,  in  his 
History  of  Greek  Geometry,  pp.  175-6,  quotes 
both  Proclus  and  Diogenes  Laertius  as  saying 
that  "Plato  invented  the  method  of  proof  by 
analysis."  However,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  analysis  was  previously  unknown, 
for  Hippocrates  and  others  used  it;  though  it 
was  probably  Plato  who  first  called  particular 
attention  to  its  value,  and  introduced  it  as  a 
legitimate  method  in  geometry,  pointing  out  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  satisfactory. 
Indeed,  Plato  is  distinguished  rather  for  the 
improvements  which  he  made  in  geometrical 
methods  than  for  his  original  discoveries. 

f  From  sectio  aurea,  the  "golden  section,  ' 
meaning  the  section  of  a  line  in  mean  and  ex- 
treme ratio.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  conic  sections.  Cantor,  History  of 
Mathematics,  Ibid.,  p.  208. 

X  Gow,  History  of  Mathematics,  p.  174. 
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by  contributed  greatly  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  subject.  He  added  three 
propositions  to  those  which  had  al- 
ready been  discovered;  proved  that 
the  areas  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as 
the  squares  of  their  radii,  and  that 
the  volumes  of  spheres  are  to  each 
other  as  the  cubes  of  their  radii;* 
demonstrated  the  propositions  that 
the  pyramid  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  prism,  and  the  cone  to  one-third 
of  the  cylinder,  having  equal  base 
and  altitude;  and  extended  what  was 
begun  by  Plato  concerning  the  sec- 
tion. He  is  also  said  to  have  com- 
piled in  a  treatise  the  results  of  the 
studies  at  the  Platonic  school. 
Eudoxus  was  born  at  Cnidus  about 
408  B.C.,  and  died  at  Cyzicus,  where 
he  had  his  school,  about  355  B.C  He 
studied  under  Archytas  and  Plato. 

Menaechmus,  a  pupil  of  Eudoxus 
and  associate  of  Plato,  invented  the 
geometry    of    the    conic    sections,  f 


*  See  note,  p.  384. 

t  According  to  Geminus  (Review  of  Mathe- 
matics') the  ancients  defined  a  cone  as  the 
revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  one  of  the 
sides  about  the  right  angle  remaining  fixed,  and 
they  therefore 
supposed  that  all 
cones  are  right. 
Menaechmus  dis- 
covered the  conic 
sections  by  con- 
ceiving the  right 

R\zhtra.ng]ea:cone"'ri(,ht-angled    cone  to  be  cut  bY 
section,  or  parabola.  a   plane   perpen- 

dicular to  a  side,  there  always  being  only 
one  section  in  each  cone.  ,  In  the  right- 
angled  cone,  or  cone  in  which  the  angle  at  the 

vertex  is  a 
right  angle,  he 
obtained  the 
right-an  g  I  e  d 
section,  as 
shown  in  Fig. 
2,  now  called  a 
parabola;  i  n 
the  acute-an- 
jk  gled  cone,  or 
™  cone  in  which 

the  aneleat  the 
Fig.  3-  ■     1 

Acute-angled  cone;   acute-angled     vertex     is    less 
section,  or  ellipse.  tnan    a    right- 

angle,    the     acute-angled    section,    Fig.     3,     or 
6  d 


and  added  other  improvements  to  the 
work  of  his  predecessors.  He  suc- 
ceeded Eudoxus  as  head  of  the 
school  at  Cyzicus,  and  having  ac- 
quired a  great  reputation  as  teacher 
of  geometry,  was  appointed  the 
mathematical  teacher  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  It  was  in  answer  to 
Alexander's  request  that  the  proofs 
in  geometry  be  made  shorter,  that 
Menaechmus  made  the  well-known 
reply,  "In  the  country,  sire,  there 
are  private  and  even  royal  roads, 
but  in  geometry  there  is  only  one 
road  for  all."* 

But  elementary  geometry  reached 
its  highest  development  among  the 
Greeks  during  the  third  century  be- 
fore Christ,  during  which  nourished 
the  three  greatest  mathematicians  of 
antiquity — Euclid,  Archimedes,  and 
Apollonius.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  Euclid,  the  distinguished  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Alexandria,  who  collected 
and  systematized  all  the  truths,  prop- 
ositions, and  theorems  which  had 
been  invented  by  his  predecessors  in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  thereby  cre- 
ated the  science  of  geometry,  f     Al- 

ellipse;  and  in  the  obtuse-angled  one,  in  which 
the  angle  at  the  vertex  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle,  the  obtuse-angled  section,  Fig.  4,  or 
hyperbola.  These  three  sections,  right-angled, 
acute-angled,  obtuse-angled,  were  for  a  long 
time  known  as  the 
"M  enaschmian 
triads."  The  pres- 
ent names,  para- 
bola,    ellipse,    and 

Fi°-  4 
hyperbola,  were  in-  obtuse-angl?<l  cone;  oWw.se- 
vented  a  century  angled  section,or  hyperbola, 
later  by  Apollonius,  who  showed  the  properties 
of  each  of  the  conic  sections,  and  observed  that 
in  every  cone  all  the  sections  exist  according  to 
the  different  applications  of  the  cutting  plane  to 
the  cone. 

See  note,  p.  385. 

*  Stobaeus,  Flo ril.,  vol.  iv,  p.  205;  Allman, 
Gr.  Geom.  front  Thales  to  Fticl.,p.  154. 

This  anecdote  is  also  attributed  to  Euclid 
and  Ptolemy,  but  the  probability  is  in  favor  of 
its  authenticity  as  here  given. 

tCajori  says  (Hist,  of  Math.,  p.  35)  that  Eu- 
clid "was  the  first  who  reduced  to  unobjectiona- 
ble demonstration  the  imperfect  attempts  of  his 
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though  the  subject  had  been  devel- 
oping for  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
years,  under  some  of  the  most  noted 
mathematicians  of  antiquity,  it  was 
however  left  to  Euclid  to  weave  to- 
gether the  fragmentary  and  unsys- 
tematic contributions  of  the  preced- 
ing centuries  into  a  systematic  whole; 
and  thus  geometry,  as  a  science, 
"strict  and  self-conscious  deductive 
reasoning,  was  created  by  the  subtle 
intellect  of  the  same  race  whose 
bloom  in  art  still  overawes  us  in  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
the  Laocoon."* 

Of  the  life  of  Euclid,  little  is 
known,  except  that  which  is  added 
to  the  Eudemian  Summary  by  Proc- 
lus  in  his  commentary  on  the  first 
book  of  the  Elements.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  of  Greek  descent,  and 
from  the  account  given  by  Proclus, 
it  appears  that  he  lived  about  330  to 
275  B.  C.  His  greatest  activity  was 
during  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy, 
who  reigned  from  306  to  283  B.  C. 
According  to  Eudemus,  as  quoted  by 
Proclus,  he  was  educated  at  Athens, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Platonic  geometry,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  read  Aristotle's 
works.  However,  little  is  known  of 
Euclid's  early  education;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  previous 
training  and  culture,  he  proved  a 
most  successful  teacher  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Alexandria.  Indeed,  he 
so  impressed  his  individuality  on  the 
teaching  of  that  institution  that  to 
his  successors  the  name  Euclid  soon 
came  to  mean,  as  it  does  with  us,  the 
books  he  wrote,  and  not  the  man 
himself. 

Euclid's  treatise  on  the  Elements 
of  Geometry,  generally  known  as  the 


Elements,  consists  of  thirteen  books, 
nine  of  which,  the  first  six  and  the 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  treat 
of  geometry;  the  other  four,  of  the 
theory  of  numbers.  The  geometri- 
cal part  contains  a  systematic  expo- 
sition of  the  leading  propositions 
of  elementary  geometry,  exclusive 
of  conic  sections,  which  was  then 
regarded  as  the  higher  geom- 
etry. The  subject-matter  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  compilation  from  the  works 
of  previous  writers;  but  the  material 
was  all  rearranged,  certain  parts  were 
omitted,  and,  in  many  cases,  new 
proofs  were  given.  The  way  in 
which  the  propositions  are  proved, 
consisting,  as  at  present,  of  the  enun- 
ciation, statement,  construction,  proof, 
and  conclusion,  is  due  entirely  to 
Euclid.  So  also  is  the  synthetical 
character  of  the  work,  each  proot 
being  written  out  as  a  logically  correct 
train  of  reasoning;  so  that,  beginning 
with  the  definitions  and  axioms,*  or 
self-evident  truths,  the  science  traces 
its  way,  by  the  processes  of  deduc- 
tion, to  the  profoundest  theorem. 
"For  clearness  of  thought,  close- 
ness of  reasoning,  and  exactness  ot 
truths,"  says  Dr.  Brooks,  "it  is 
a  model  of  excellence  and  beauty. 
It  stands  as  a  type  of  all  that 
is  best  in  the  classical  culture  ot 
the    thoughtful     mind     of    Greece. 


predecessors;"  and  notwithstanding  the  compi- 
lations of  Eudoxus,  and  other  earlier  writers,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Elements  of  Euclid 
was  the  first  work  on  geometry  that  can  really 
be  regarded  as  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

*  George  Bruce  Halsted,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  translation  of  Lobatschewsky's  Theory  oj 
Parallels. 


*  A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  any  two  points;  if  two  straight  lines 
have  two  points  in  common,  they  will  coincide 
throughout  their  whole  length,  and  form  but  one 
straight  line;  through  a  given  point  only  one 
straight  line  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  given 
line;  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space. 
Axioms  of  this  class  apply  to  geometrical 
quantity  only;  while  the  following  are  equally 
applicable  to  arithmetical  and  geometrical  quan- 
tity: Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other;  if  equals  be  added  to 
equals  the  sums  will  be  equal;  if  equals  be 
taken  from  equals  the  remainders  will  be  equal; 
if  equals  be  multiplied  by  equals  the  products 
will  be  equal;  if  equals  be  divided  by  equals  the 
quotients  will  be  equal;  the  whole  is  equal  to  all 
its  parts;  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts. 
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Geometry  is  the  perfection  of  logic; 
Euclid  is  as  classic  as  Homer."* 

Indeed,  geometry  came  from  the 
Greek  mind  so  perfect  in  its  sym- 
metry and  classic  in  its  logic  that, 
notwithstanding  the  various  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  improve  or 
supersede  it,  the  Elements  has  stood 
the  test  of  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  still  maintains  its  pre- 
eminence as  a  text-book  in  all  the 
countries  where  the  science  of  geom- 
etry is  taught — an  instance  of  excel- 
lence unparalleled  in  any  other 
scientific  treatise.  Of  it  Clifford  says : 
"This  book  has-  been  for  nearly 
twenty-two  centuries  the  encourage- 
ment and  guide  of  that  scientific 
thought  which  is  one  thing  with  the 
progress  of  man  from  a  worse  to  a 
better  state.  The  encouragement; 
for  it  contained  a  body  of  knowledge 
that  was  really  known  and  could  be 
relied .  on,  and  that  moreover  was 
growing  in  extent  and  application. 
For  even  at  the  time  this  book  was 
written — shortly  after  the  founding 
of  the  Alexandrian  Museum — mathe- 
matics was  no  longer  the  merely  ideal 
science  of  the  Platonic  school,  but 
had  started  on  her  career  of  conquest 
over  the  whole  world  of  phenomena. 
The  guide  ;  for  the  aim  of  every 
scientific  student  of  every  subject  was 
to  bring  his  knowledge  of  that  sub- 
ject into  a  form  as  perfect  as  that 
which  geometry  had  attained.  Far 
up  on  the  great  mountain  of  truth, 
which  all  the  sciences  hope  to  scale, 
the  foremost  of  that  sacred  sisterhood 
was  seen,  beckoning  to  the  rest  to  fol- 
low her.  And  hence  she  was  called, 
in  the  dialect  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
the  purifier  of  the  reasonable  soul. ' '  f 

Archimedes,  the  '  'prince  of  Grecian 
mathematicians"  and  the  "Newton 
of  antiquity,"  was  born  at  Syracuse 
in  287  B.C.,  and  was  killed  during 
the  sack  of  that  city  following  its  cap- 


ture by  the  Romans  in  212  B.  C. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Alexandria,  and  from  his  writings  it 
is  evident  that  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  work  pre- 
viously done  in  mathematics.  Al- 
though he  took  no  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  is  said  to  have  regarded 
"every  kind  of  art,  which  was  con- 
nected with  daily  needs,  as  ignoble 
and  vulgar,"*  yet  he  introduced  a 
large  number  of  important  inventions; 
and  his  extraordinary  mechanical  in- 
genuity, combined  with  his  remarka- 
ble faculty  of  analysis,  enabled  him  to 
establish  the  science  of  engineering 
upon  a  solid  mathematical  basis.  The 
story  of  the  detection  of  the  fraudu- 
lent goldsmith  is  familiar  to  most 
readers. f  It  was  Archimedes,  also, 
who  constructed  a  burning  mirror  to 
set  on  fire  the  ships  of  the  Roman 
blockading  squadron,  and  devised 
the  war-engines  for  King  Hiero  by 
which  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  pro- 
tracted for  three  years.  Among 
other  important  mechanical  inven- 
tions ascribed  to  him,  are  the  Archi- 
medean screw,  I  which  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  when  in  Egypt  to 
drain  the  fields  after  an  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  and  which  was  also  used 
to  pump  water  out  of  the  hold  of  a 
ship;  and  a  machine  invented  to  as- 


*  In  the  preface  to  the  Philosophy  of  Arithme- 
tic, p.  4. 

t  W.  K.  Clifford,  Lectures  and  Essays,  pp. 
210,  211. 


*  Ibid,  17;   Gow,  Hist,  of  Gr.  Math.,  p.  222. 

f  Having  been  asked  by  King  Hiero  to  de- 
termine whether  the  gold  that  had  been  given 
an  artist  to  work  into  a  crown  had  been  alloyed 
with  silver,  Archimedes  was  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  inquiry;  but  one  day,  on 
stepping  into  a  bath  and  observing  the  water 
running  out,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  excess 
of  bulk  caused  by  the  introduction  of  alloy  could 
be  determined  by  putting  the  crown  and  an  equal 
weight  of  gold  separately  into  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  and  observing  the  difference  of 
overflow . 

It  was  in  making  this  discovery  that  Archi- 
medes established  the  fundamental  principle 
that  a  body  immersed  in  a  liquid  sustains  an 
upward  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  displaced. 

X  This  screw  consists  of  a  tube,  enclosing  a 
chamber  walled  off  by  spiral  divisions,  inclined 
to  the  horizon,  with  the  lower  end  placed  in  the 
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sist  Hiero  in  launching  ;i  ship  which 
had  been  constructed  so  large  that  't 
could  not  be  moved.  It  was  in  ac- 
knowledging the  compliments  of 
Hiero  that  Archimedes  made  the 
well-known  remark,  "Give  me  a 
fulcrum  on  which  to  rest,  and  I  will 
move  the  earth,"*  which  expresses 
his  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
lever. 

However,  in  the  nine  extant  works 
of  Archimedes  the  mathematical  inter- 
est far  exceeds  the  mechanical.  But 
of  the  numerous  discoveries  with 
which  he  enriched  the  Grecian  geom- 
etry, it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper  to  attempt  an  explan- 
ation— we  can  only  indicate  some  of 
his  most  wonderful  achievements.  It 
was  he  who  first  discovered  the  ap- 
proximate ratio  of  the  diameter  to 
the  circumference  of  a  circle, f  and 
demonstrated  that  the  volume  and 
surface  of  a  sphere  are  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  volume  and  surface,  re- 
spectively,   of  the    cylinder    circum- 


water  to  be  raised.     By  turning  the  machine  the 
water  is  lifted  mechanically,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 


Fig.  5.     Archimedean  Screw. 

Diodorus.  i,  34,  v.  37;  Ball,  Hist,  of  Math.,  p. 
66. 

*  Cajori,  Hist,  of  Math.,  p.  44. 

f  As  modern  approximations  are  based  on 
that  of  Archimedes,  it  may  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider the  basis  of  his  proof.  Having  seen  that  if 
two  regular  polygons  be  inscribed  in  and  cir- 
cumscribed about  a  circle,  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  will  lie  between  the  two  perimeters, 
and  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  sides  of 
the  polygons  indefinitely  the  circumference  of 
the  circle  can  be  made^to  differ  from  the  per- 
imeter of  either  by  a  quantity  less  than  any  that 


scribed  about  the  sphere.9''  II<-  also 
gave  the  first  proof  that  the  ana  of 
a  circle  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
circumference  and  the  radius,  deter 
mined  the  area  of  an  ellipse,  and 
proved  that  the  area  of  any  segment 
of  a  parabola  cut  off  by  a  chord  is 
equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  cir- 
cumscribing   parallelogram.!        His 

can  be  assigned,  Archimedes  began  his  demon- 
stration by  employing  polygons  of  six  sides;  then 
he  bisected  each 
side  and  obtained 
two  other  poly- 
gons of  twelve 
sides  each,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  6, 
then  of  twenty- 
four,  forty-eight 
and  lastly  of  nine- 
ty-six. Then  since 
the  circle  lies  be-  F18-  6- 

tvveen  the  two  polygons, he  took  the  mean  of  the 
two  perimeters  for  the  circumference,  and  found 
that  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter 
is  equal  to  some  number  between  3y^  and  3iy  , 
an  approximation  exact  enough  for  most  pur- 
poses. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  the  number  of  sides 
of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons  is 
increased,  the  space  between  the  polygons  and 
the  circle  is  correspondingly  diminished,  or  ex- 
hausted; and  by  increasing  the  number  of  sides 
indennitely,  the  areas  of  the  polygons  can  be 
made  to  differ  from  the  area  of  the  circle  by  a 
quantity  as  small  as  we  please.  This  method 
was  therefore  known  among  the  ancients  as  the 
Method  of  Exhaustion.  It  was  used  by  Eudoxus 
in  determining  the  relations  between  the  circum- 
ferences and  areas  of  circles  and  their  radii,  as 
well  as  the  volumes  of  pyramids  and  cones.  It 
has  been  superseded  in  modern  times  by  the 
infinitesimal  analysis. 

*  In  commemoration  of  this  proof  Marcellus 
erected  a  splendid  tomb  to  Archimedes,  bearing 
the  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a  cylinder. 

f  The  area  of  the  parabolic  segment  PVRQ, 
Fig  7, is  twothirds 
that  of  the  paral- 
lelogram LPQN , 
o  r  four  -  thirds 
that  of  the  trian- 
gle PQV. 

For  the  proofs 
of    Archimedes, 
see  Ball's  Hist. of  I 
Mathematics,  ed 
1893.  pp.  69.  70. 


Fig.  7. 
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extant  works  on  plane  geometry  are 
the  Measure  of  the  Circle,  the  Quad- 
rature of  the  Parabola,  and  one  on 
Spirals;*  and  on  geometry  of  three 
dimensions,  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder, 
and  Conoidsf  and  Spheroids.  % 

From  a  mere  catalogue  of  his 
works,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand how,  among  the  ancients, 
Archimedes  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  prince  of  mathematicians,  and 
that,  as  Gow  says,  "an  Archime- 
dean problem  became  a  name  for  a 
difficulty  insoluble  to  the  ordinary 
intellect,  and  an  Archimedean  proof 
was  the  type  of  incontrovertible  cer- 
tainty. "§  Of  Archimedes  and  his 
relative  position  among  scientific  dis- 
coverers, Ball  aptly  remarks,  "In  the 
old  and  mediaeval  world  he  was 
unanimously  reckoned  as  the  first  of 
mathematicians:  and  in  the  modern 
world  there  is  no  one  but  Newton 
who  can  be  compared  with  him. 
Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  his  fame 
is  the  fact  that  those  writers  who  have 
spoken  most  highly  of  his  work  and 
ability  are  those  who  have  been 
themselves  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  their  own  generation." 

Apollonius  of  Perga,  the  third 
great  mathematician  of  this  century, 
was  born  about  260  B.  C. ,  and  died 
about  200  B.  C.  He  studied  for 
many  years  in  Alexandria  under  the 
successors  of  Euclid,  and,  according 
to  Ball,  he  probably  lectured  there. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  stayed  for 
some  time  at  Pergamum,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  where  there  was  a  university 


*  The  spiral  of  Archimedes,  Fig. 
8,  is   a  plane  curve  described   by 
a  point  moving  uniformly   along  a 
Fig.  8.       straight  line,  while  the  line  is  re- 
volving about  a  fixed  point. 

f  A  conoid  is  a  solid  produced  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  parabola  or  an  hyperbola  about  its  axis. 
\  Spheroids  are  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  an  ellipse,  and  are  oval  or  linear  according 
as  the  ellipse  revolves  about  the  minor  or  the 
major  axis. 

£  History  of  Greek  Mathematics ,  p.  244. 
||  A  Short  Account  of  the  History  of  Afathe- 
matics,  p.  77. 


similar  to  that  at  Alexandria.  While 
there  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Eudemus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
first  three  books  of  his  magnum  opus, 
the  Conic  Sections.  These  were  sent 
to  Eudemus  at  intervals,  each  being 
accompanied  by  a  prefatory  note 
giving  a  brief  summary  of  its  con- 
tents. The  following  extract  from  the 
preface  of  the  second  book  is  inter- 
esting, as  it  shows  the  way  in  which 
Greek  books  were  "published"  at 
this  time:  "When  I  was  in  Per- 
gamum with  you  [Eudemus] ,  I  no- 
ticed that  you  were  eager  to  become 
acquainted  with  my  Conies;  so  I 
have  sent  my  son  to  bring  you  the 
second  book.  Read  it  carefully  and 
communicate  it  to  such  others  as  are 
worthy  of  it.  If  Philonides,  the 
geometer,  whom  I  introduced  to  you 
at  Ephesus,  comes  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pergamum,  give  it  to 
him  also"*  The  brilliancy  of  this 
work  on  Conic  Sections,  for  which 
he  is  chiefly  celebrated,  gained  for 
Apollonius  the  title  of  '  'the  great 
geometer."  His  treatise  not  only  in- 
cluded all  that  was  previously  known 
about  the  conic  sections,  but  greatly 
extended  and  generalized  the  know- 
ledge of  these  curves,  f  It  was  at  once 


*  F.  Cajon.     Hist,  of  Mathematics,  p.  46. 

f  While  Mencechmus  considered  only  sec- 
tions of  right  cones  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
their  sides,  the  three  sections  being  obtained 
each  from  a  different  cone,  Apollonius  produced 
all  the  sections  from  the 
same  cone,  whether  right 
or  scalene,  and  by  planes 
which  may  or  may  not  be 
perpendicular  to  its  sides. 
The  old  names  for  the 
three  curves  were  there- 
fore no  longer  applicable. 
Instead  of  calling  them 
sections  of  the  acute-an- 
gled, right-angled,  and 
obtuse-angled  cone,  he 
called  them  ellipse,  par- 
abola, and  hyperbola,  re- 
spectively 


mm 
0 


Fig  9. 
If  the  plane  cut  the   cone  at   an 
angle  with  the  base  less  than  that  made  by  an 
element,  or  side,  the  section  is  an  ellipse,  as  DC, 
Fig.    9;     if  greater,     an    hyperbola,    as    HL, 
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adopted  as  the  text-book  en  the  sub- 
ject, and  completely  superseded  the 
treatises  of  Meiuechmus  and  Euclid 
which  had  previously  been  in  use. 
It  contains  about  four  hundred  propo- 
sitions and  was  divided  into  eight 
books,  the  first  seven  of  which  are 
extant.  Besides  this  immense  treat- 
ise, Pappus  ascribes  to  Appollonius 
the  following  other  geometrical 
works:  On  Contacts,  Plane  Loci, 
Inclinations,  Section  of  an  Area,  and 
Determinate  Section;  there  is  also  a 
work  of  his  on  Unclassified  Incom- 
mensurables,  which  is  mentioned  in 
an  Arabic  commentary  on  Euclid's 
second  book,  written  by  Valens,  an 
astronomer  of  the  second  century. 

The  third  century  before  Christ, 
therefore,  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  ancient  geometry.  With  the 
great  mathematicians  of  that  century 
two  questions  which  have  occupied 
geometers  of  all  periods  may  be  said 
to  have  originated.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  quadrature  of  curvilinear 
figures,  first  found  by  Archimedes, 
which  gave  birth  to  the  infinitesimal 
calculus;  the  second  is  the  theory  of 
conic  sections,  perfected  by  Apollo- 


NM;  while  if  the  cutting  plane  is  parallel  to  a 
side  of  the  cone,  the  section  is  a  parabola,  as 
GE. 

The  distinguishing  property  of  an  ellipse  is, 
that   the   sum  of   the  distances  of   any  point  in 
the  curve  from  two 
»     P/  fixed  points  as  FF, 

Fig.  10,  is  constant; 
of  a  parabola,  that 
the  distance  of  any 
point  in  the  curve 
from  a  fixed  point 
F,  Fig.  ii,  is  equal 
to  its  distance  from  a  fixed 
,right  line  DN;  and  of  an 
hyperbola,  that  the  differ- 
ence of  the  distances  of  any 
point  in  either  branch  of 
Fig.  12.— Hyperbola,  the  curve  from  two  fixed 
points,  is  constant.  The  fixed  points  are  the 
foci  of  the  curves. 

The  heavenly  bodies  all  move  in  conic  sec- 
tions; the  path  of  each  of  the  planets  is  an 
ellipse,  of  which  the  sun,  as  an  attractive  force, 
occupies  one  of  the  foci. 


nius,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
theory  of  geometrical  curves  of  all 
degrees. 

With  the  methods  used  by  these 
great  writers  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  make  any  lurther  advance.  "To 
fill  up  a  few  details,"  says  Cantor, 
"in  a  work  that  was  completed  in  its 
essential  parts  was  all  that  could  be 
effected  by  those  methods."*  Geom- 
etry had  been  brought  to  as  high  a 
state  of  perfection  as  it  perhaps  could 
be  without  first  introducing  some 
more  general  and  more  powerful 
method  than  that  of  exhaustion.  "A 
briefer  symbolism,"  as  Cajori  says.f 
"a  Cartesian  geometry,  an  infini- 
tesimal calculus,  were  needed."  In- 
deed it  was  not  until  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years 
that  the  genius  of  Descartes  opened 
the  way  to  any  further  progress  in 
geometry. 

Wm.  J.   Kerr. 

University  of  Utah. 


Make  your  dwelling  tasteful  and 
attractive,  both  within  and  without; 
the  associations  of  the  home  of  our 
early  days  have  a  strong  influence  on 
the  future  life. 

Pound  St.  Paul's  Church  into 
atoms,  and  consider  any  single  atom ; 
it  is  good  for  nothing;  but  put  all 
these  atoms  together,  and  you  have 
St.  Paul's  Church.  So  it  is  with 
human  felicity,  which  is  made  up  of 
many  ingredients,  each  of  which 
may  be  very  insignificant. 

Be  true  to  your  own  kindest  con- 
victions. Intimations  from  our  own 
souls  of  something  more  perfect  than 
others  teach,  if  faithfully  followed, 
give  us  a  consciousness  of  spiritual 
force  and  progress  never  experienced 
by  the  vulgar  of  high  life,  or  low 
life,  who  march  as  they  are  drilled  to 
the  step  of  their  times. 


*  See  History  of  Mathematics,  W.  W.  R.  Ball, 

P-  77- 

f  History  of  Mathematics,  p.  50. 
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To  the  Contributor: 

Every  young  man  should  learn  a 
trade,  or  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
some  business  or  profession  upon 
which 'he  may  rely  for  employment 
and  means  of  support.  If  it  is  not 
possible  for  every  young  man  to  ob- 
tain a  thorough  knowledge  of  some 
trade,  profession  or  business,  it  is  to 
be  regretted. 

The  individual  who  possesses  a 
knowledge  of  a  trade,  whether  lucra- 
tive or  otherwise,  his  natural  ability 
being  equal,  has  an  advantage  over 
every  other  man  not  possessing  such 
knowledge,  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
knowing  something,  and  of  being 
able  to  do  something  well,  which  the 
others  do  not  know  and  cannot  do 
well. 

The  comparison  between  a  man 
having  a  trade  or  a  profession  and 
one  ignorant  thereof,  is  as  though 
one  man  owned  something  and  the 
other  nothing — one  has  a  means  of 
support,  the  other  has  not,  the  labor 
of  one  is  in  demand  more  than  that 
of  the  other,  one  receives  good 
wages,  the  other  poor  wages,  and 
the  tradesman,  possessing  physical 
and  mental  abilities  equal  to  those  of 
the  common  laborer,  has  equal 
chances  with,  if  not  better  than,  the 
non-tradesman  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  common  labor  for  success. 
As  a  man  of  a  family  the  tradesman 
or  artisan  has  the  advantage  over  his 
less  fortunate  brother.  As  a  citizen 
he  stands  much  higher,  possessing, 
as  he  does,  an  element  of  stability 
and  usefulness  in  the  commonwealth 
which  the  common  laborer  does  not. 

In  times  past  many  Elders  sent 
out  into  the  world  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  without  purse  or  scrip,  have 
found  it  necessary  occasionally  to 
resort  to  physical  labor  in  order  to 


*  This  excellent  contribution  was  handed  us 
too  late  to  accompany  the  articles  of  a  similar 
character  under  the  title  of  "Trade  or  Profes- 
sion, Which?"  It  is,  however,  too  valuable  to 
be  omitted  from  the  number. 


provide  themselves  with  clothing  or 
money  for  traveling  expenses,  or 
perchance  with  food;  the  writer  has 
had  occasion,  under  such  conditions, 
to  realize  the  great  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  one  having  a  trade  over 
another  who  did  not.  Skilled  labor 
always  stands  upon  a  higher  plane, 
is  more  profitable  to  the  laborer  and 
is  therefore  far  more  desirable  than 
unskilled  or  common  labor.  The 
man  who  possesses  mechanical,  agri- 
cultural, artistic  or  scientific  skill 
wields  a  power  above  that  of  the  un- 
skillful which  is  to  be  envied  by  the 
latter. 

All  legitimate  labor  is  honorable. 
No  man  is  degraded  by  performing 
needful  toil,  however  simple  or  men- 
ial it  may  be  considered.  Even  the 
skillful  mechanic,  artisan  or  professor 
may  find  it  necessary  to  do  the  most 
common  kinds  of  work,  and  he 
would  be  foolish  to  consider  it  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  do  so,  if  needful 
to  his  welfare,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  qualified  for  better  things,  or  for 
the  reason  that  some  ignorant  person 
might  think  he  was  lowering  himself 
by  it. 

The  possession  of  higher  knowl- 
edge or  skill  would  only  the  better 
qualify  a  man  to  do  drudgery,  if  his 
circumstances  should  require  it,  while 
ignorance  can  only  serve  to  make 
the  simplest  forms  of  labor  toilsome 
and  unprofitable. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons 
which  might  be  cited,  I  say  let  every 
young  man  strive  to  master  some 
useful  trade,  art,  business  or  profes- 
sion, which  may  be  turned  to  a  living 
in  his  hands  for  himself  and  any  who 
may  be  dependent  upon  him  for  sup- 
port, that  he  may  become  a  substan- 
tial man,  a  useful  member  of  society, 
an  intelligent  worker  in  the  hive  of 
industry  and  a  reliable  citizen. 

The  class  of  artisans  or  profes- 
sional men  that  may  be  the  most 
needed  in  our  western  country  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years,  may  not 
be  so   readily  determined.      We  are 
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still  somewhat  in  the  rough,  so  to 
speak,  in  this  western  world,  hut 
there  are  vast  fields  for  industries 
lying  before  us;  affording  opportun- 
ities for  a  great  variety  of  talents 
and  pursuits. 

Our  country  is  not  what  may  be 
called  an  agricultural  country,  there 
being  too  many  mountains  and  too 
few  fertile  valleys  lying  between  them. 
Besides  it  is  arid  for  the  most  part, 
and  will  only  yield  her  strength  to 
the  husbandman  when,  by  much  toil 
and  expense,  our  crystal  streams  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  desert 
soil.  Yet  the  soil — -with  the  water 
in  contact,  forms  the  basis  for  sup- 
plies without  which,  even  existence 
would  be  almost,  if  not  quite  impos- 
sible in  this  interior  region.  Agri- 
culture should  therefore,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  thoroughly  studied,  that  the 
nature  of  the  soils,  the  changes  of 
climate  and  the  seasons  as  to  their 
adaptability  to  the  production  of 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables  might 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  the 
labors  of  the  husbandman  wisely 
directed  and  applied. 

I  believe  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  a  reasonably  good  agricultural 
country,  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  people  will 
alwa)  s  be  prosperous,  if  not  abound- 
ing with  riches,  for  in  it  will  be  found 
the  principal  elements  of  wealth, 
thrift  and  substantial  progress,  and 
that  stability  and  independence  with- 
out which  no  people  can  be  truly 
blessed  or  happy.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  our  mountain  country  falls 
short  of  being  an  agricultural  region 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term, 
owing  to  its  limited  area  of  tillable 
lands  and  scarcity  of  water,  so  nec- 
essary to  remunerative  production, 
still  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  solid, 
sterling  and  staying  characteristics 
of  our  people  are  due  very  largely  to 
their  agricultural  pursuits. 

A  mining  country,  on  the  contrary, 
"is  always  a  poor  country."  Its 
people  are  not  permanent  and  stable 
in  their  habits  of  life,  they  are  more 


or  less  transient  and  unreliable.  The 
fortunate  owner  of  a  rich  mine,  those 
who  own  the  smelters,  and  a  few 
men  possessing  scientific  knowledge 
or  skill  in  reducing  the  ores,  in  a 
mining  region  may  become  prosper- 
ous and  wealthy,  but  the  masses  who 
toil  in  the  mines  and  at  the  furnaces 
will  always  remain  poor  and  depend- 
ent. Not  only  poor  as  to  worldly 
goods,  but  more  than  likely  also 
intellectually,  morally  and  religiously 
poor,  although  this  condition  would 
be  somewhat  relieved  in  Utah,  by 
the  good  foundation  already  laid  for 
prosperous  agriculture. 

Utah  is  bound  to  become  very 
largely  a  mining  country.  Almost 
everywhere  her  mountains  abound 
with  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
coal,  salt,  sulphur,  and  numerous 
other  minerals.  These  will  in  time 
be  developed,  furnishing  opportun- 
ities for  very  much  skilled  and  much 
more  manual  labor  for  the  people. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  supplementing  this  vast  field  for 
labor  in  Utah,  and  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  true  prosperity  in  every 
direction,  are  to  be  found  the  indis- 
pensable supplies  furnished  by  the 
farmers,  fruiterers,  gardeners  and 
stockraisers  from  their  soils  and  from 
their  flocks  and  herds. 

My  impression  is  that  farmers, 
fruit  raisers,  gardeners  and  stock 
growers,  not  bunglers  at  the  business, 
but  skillful,  intelligent  men,  devoted 
to  these  industries,  will  be  found  to  be 
among  the  foremost  in  importance  to 
the  material  and  permanent  welfare  ot 
our  country  for  the  next  two  or  three 
decades.  Next  to  these  may  be 
classed  manufacturers  and  builders, 
mechanics,  machinists,  engineers, 
surveyors,  architects  and  other  arti- 
sans; then  the  mining  industries  of 
the  country,  requiring  skill  and  in- 
telligence in  the  numerous  depart- 
ments of  labor  which  are  opened  to 
mankind  in  this  direction. 

All  new  countries,  like  ours,  with 
solid  foundations  for  prosperity  and 
perpetuity    require,    in    order   to  be 
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built  up,  a  very  large  number  of 
skillful  workmen  besides  architects, 
masons,  carpenters,  painters,  glaziers, 
etc.  Skillful  and  holiest  plumbers 
are  needed — very  much  needed  at 
times — also  honest  electricians,  or 
gas-fitters,  decorators  and  gilders. 

Then  come  the  traders  or  mer- 
chants, and  the  bankers,  the  students 
of  law  and  of  medicine  and  of  mu- 
sic, mostly  non-producers,  but  ad- 
juncts to  society  and  more  or  less 
necessary  in  their  several  places,  and 
all  depending  upon  the  farmers,  the 
manufacturers  and  the  miners. 

I  have  passed  by  the  occupations 
of  teachers  of  religion,  of  literature, 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  which  are 
among  the  most  necessary  of  occu- 
pations, until  the  last,  because  these 
form  the  character  and  shape  the 
destiny,  religiously,  morally,  indus- 
trially and  intellectually,  of  all  com- 
munities, reaching  to  the  limits  of  the 
commonwealth.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  teachers,  we  would  soon 
dwindle  into  barbarism  and  savagery. 

For  these  occupations  should  be 
chosen  the  very  best  minds  and 
spirits  of  the  race.  Only  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
ligence and  morality  should  aspire, 
or  be  elevated  to  the  important  and 
responsible  calling  or  profession  of 
teachers  and  instructors  of  mankind. 
They  establish  the  ethics  and  build 
the  character  of  society.  By  them 
may  be  gauged  the  standards  of  in- 
telligence, skill,  honesty  and  virtue 
in  all  the  pursuits  of  man. 

In  the  art  of  teaching,  then,  there 
is  room  for  very  many  of  our  best 
and  purest  minds;  and  there  is  al- 
ways '  'ample  room  higher  up. ' '  No 
young  man  can  be  wholly  fitted  for 
a  trade,  profession  or  occupation 
by  theoretical  or  scholastic  training 
alone.  He  must  also  have  practical 
education,  or  actual  experience.  It 
may  sometimes  be  found  that  both 
teaching  and  practice  will  fail  to  qual- 
ify a  person  fully  for  a  chosen  occu- 
pation. There  must  be  more  or 
less     natural    ability,     a    degree    ot 


aptitude,  a  liking  or  taste  for  it,  and 
his  physical  as  well  as  his  mental 
capacity  or  condition  must  be  adapted 
to  the  occupation  chosen  in  order  to 
become  successful  therein.  These 
things  cannot  always,  but  generally 
may  be  foreseen  and  determined, 
but  when  they  are  not,  he  who  mis- 
takes his  calling  or  profession  should 
try  another,  and  by  the  light  of  riper 
experience  he  will  succeed  better 
the  second  or  third  time.  No  one 
should  get  discouraged  and  give  up. 
A  determined  and  manful  struggle 
will  be  sure  to  succeed.  Honest, 
persistent  effort  will  always  pay. 
Let  every  young  man  qualify  himself, 
the  best  he  can,  for  that  calling  or 
occupation  for  which  he  is  mentally 
and  physically  the  best  adapted, 
which  he  will  accomplish  most  to  his 
satisfaction  by  doing  well  whatever 
he  undertakes  to  do.  He  will  then 
be  prepared  to  fill  an  honorable 
place  in  society,  to  do  a  vast  amount 
of  good  in  his  time,  and  the  world 
will  be  better  for  his  having  lived 
in  it.  Jos.    F.    Smith. 


THE  UNATTAINABLE. 

"Deep  in  the  earth  lies  a  buried  gem," 

I  heard  the  Prophet  say, 
"A  glorious  stone  in  a  diadem 

Of  priceless  worth,  away!" 

One,  hearing,  turned  the  earth's  soft  soil, 
And  sought  the  precious  stone: 

At  noon,  at  night  I  saw  him  toil, 
But  he  was  not  alone. 

For  others,  eager  to  attain 
Such  wealth,  strove  like  this  one 

The  wondrous  prize  to  find;  but  vain 
Their  labor  in  the  sun. 

"O  fools!"  the  Prophet  cried  at  last, 

"Why  did  ye  toil  so  long 
To  gain  this  unseen  thing,  while  passed 

Ye  by  a  mighty  throng 

"Of  gems  that  lay  upon  the  earth 

And  not  beneath!     O  ye, 
Neglected  jewels  at  your  hearth — 

Their  lustre  could  not  see!" 

Charles  Hanson    Towne. 
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A  WARNING. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  early 
days  of  the  mining  excitement  in  the 
south-western  part  of  this  Territory 
which,  though  sad,  may  serve  as  a 
warning  to  others  whose  circum- 
stances may  now  be  or  will  hereafter 
become  of  a  similar  character. 

Among  a  number  of  Saints  who 
were  called  to  settle  in  a  valley  near 
Pioche,  were  two  brethren  faithful 
and  true  in  the  Gospel,  each  of  whom 
had  a  growing,  promising  family  of 
small  children.  The  brethren  work- 
ed hard  and  earnestly  to  establish 
homes,  but  met  with  very  poor  suc- 
cess. After  they  had  been  in  the 
country  for  several  years  they  were 
given  the  privilege  of  either  return- 
ing to  St.  George,  whence  they  had 
been  called,  or  remaining  where  they 
then  were.  At  the  time  of  their  re- 
lease very  good  wages  were  paid  to 
workmen  and  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  garden  were  sold  at  ex- 
tremely high  figures.  There  was 
every  prospect  for  a  rapid  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  for  those  who  remain- 
ed in  the  settlement,  which  had  been 
established  under  such  great  difficul- 
ties. One  of  these  brethren,  how- 
ever, was  so  anxious  concerning  his 
growing  family  and  was  so  fearful  of 
the  evils  which  might  result  from 
their  association  with  miners  and 
other  transients  who  visited  the  set- 
tlement, that  he  decided  to  move 
back  to  St.  George  and  so  informed 
his  friend.  The  latter,  however,  was 
so  entranced  by  the  prospect  of 
speedy  wealth  that  he  decided  to  re- 
main. 

Several  years  passed  and  the  two 
friends  again  met.  Their  children 
were  mostly  grown  to  man  and 
womanhood.      The  one  who  had  re- 


turned to  the  settlements  of  the 
Saints  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
all  his  children  grow  up  in  the  faith, 
even  though  they  had  been  exposed 
to  very  hard  work  to  maintain  them- 
selves. The  other,  though  he  had 
accumulated  some  wealth  and  was  in 
comparatively  easy  circumstances 
financially,  was  bowed  with  sorrow 
under  the  knowledge  that  his  child- 
ren had  lost  the  faith,  having  united 
themselves  with  men  and  women 
outside  the  Church,  thus  finding  sor- 
row themselves,  and  saddening  the 
hearts  of  their  still  faithful  parents. 
On  meeting,  the  brother  who  had 
remained  near  Pioche,  exclaimed  "O! 

Brother   P ,    how   I   wish    I   had 

returned  with  you  to  St.  George,  for 
then  my  children  were  small  and 
could  be  controlled  and  would  have 
grown  up  in  the  Gospel  !  Now,  how- 
ever, they  are  all  lost  to  me."  He 
felt  that  he  would  have  been  much 
better  off  without  his  money  and  with 
his  family  still  in  the  faith,  than  to 
have  lost  them  and  to  have  gained 
the  wealth  of  the  world  besides. 

Are  not  many  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  sacrificing  their  families  for 
the  sake  of  gold?  Is  not  the  temp- 
tation to  become  wealthy  causing 
many  to  forget  their  covenants  both 
to  God  and  their  families?  If  this  is 
the  case,  let  us  be  warned  by  the 
experience  of  others,  and  we  will 
find  that  in  saving  ourselves  and 
those  whom  God  has  entrusted  to 
our  care,  we  are  gaining  wealth 
which  will  be  ours  eternally,  while 
the  other  course  will  result  in  our 
misery  here  and  our  condemnation 
hereafter. 


BEWARE  OF  DELUSIONS. 

We  are  told  in  the  scriptures  that 
in  the  last  days  strong  delusions  shall 
be  sent  among  the  children  of  men, 
so  that,  if  possible,  even  the  very 
elect  may  be  deceived.  These  delu- 
sions are  becoming  quite  common 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Every 
once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  men  and 
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women  in  the  Territory  who  claim  to 
be  the  spirits  of  some  ancient  worth- 
ies, or  to  be  indeed  the  Savior  come 
again  to  the  earth.  They  teach 
their  false  doctrines,  and,  surprising 
to  state,  there  are  even  some  members 
of  the  Church  who  accept  their  teach- 
ings. The  result  is  that  no  small 
number  of  the  people  are  being  led 
away  by  these  deceptions,  and  are 
losing  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  capable  of  discerning  spirits  and 
detecting  the  evil  influences  which 
are  abroad  in  the  earlh.  Satan  uses 
every  possible  device  by  which  to 
deceive  the  people,  and  will  some- 
times mix  one  falsehood  or  error  with 
a  great  amount  of  truth  in  order  to 
mislead. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related 
concerning  a  brother  of  experience 
and  quite  long  standing  in  the 
Church.  He  happened  to  be  visiting 
a  house  where  a  planchette  was  being 
worked,  and  being  encouraged  to  do 
so,  placed  his  hands  in  a  certain  posi- 
tion upon  it  and  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions. He  was  informed  in  reply  to 
his  inquiries  that  certain  building 
material  which  was  not  expected  for 
the  finishing  of  a  public  room  in  the 
settlement  where  he  resided,  had 
already  arrived  and  that  the  room  in 
which  it  was  to  be  used  would  be 
completed  in  time  for  a  contemplated 
gathering.  It  did  not  seem  possible 
for  this  to  be  done  in  the  short  space 
of  time  allotted.  He  was  further 
told  chat  two  certain  prominent  breth- 
ren of  the  Church  would  be  in  attend- 
ance at  this  gathering. 

Returning  home  he  found  to  his 
astonishment  that  the  building  mater- 
ial had  arrived,  and  as  the  time  passed 
it  also  became  evident  that  the  room 
would  be  completed  by  the  appointed 
day.  Finding  these  answers  of  the 
planchette  were  correct  he  supposed 
that  the  remainder  would  also  prove 
true,  and  therefore  announced  to  his 
friends  that  the  two  brethren  named 
would  be  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing. When  the  gathering  took  place, 
however,    they      were     not      there. 


Should  it  have  happened  that  these 
two  brethren  had  come,  no  doubt  the 
faith  of  the  Elder  would  have  been 
strengthened  In  this  device. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  Spiritual- 
ism grows  on  people.  They  are 
frequently  informed  of  things  which 
seem  improbable  but  which  occur  as 
promised.  They  are  told  of  secrets 
which  it  is  supposed  they  alone  know, 
and  thus  their  faith  in  such  things 
increases  until  they  reject  those 
things  which  are  not  so  demonstra- 
tive, yet  are  sure,  and  the  power  of 
which  they  have  known  for  so  many 
years. 

Satan  has  the  power  to  tell  some 
truths,  but  he  never  tells  them  with  a 
view  to  benefiting  those  with  whom 
he  communicates.  His  object  is  to 
bring  about  their  destruction,  as  this 
is  his  mission  upon  the  earth.  Even 
though  he  may  announce  some  truths 
in  his  messages,  there  is  also  decep- 
tion close  at  hand  tending  to  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  the  party  who  par- 
takes of  the  spirit. 

We  should  accept  the  admonition  of 
the  scriptures  to  try  the  various  spirits 
that  are  around  us  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  it  is  the  right  of  every 
Latter-day  Saint  to  enjoy.  Thus  if 
we  are  careful  and  continually  live  so 
near  to  the  Lord  that  we  can  receive 
answers  to  our  prayers,  we  will  not 
be  overcome  by  the  many  delusions 
of  these  latter  days,  nor  fall  into  the 
snares  and  pitfalls  which  are  laid  for 
our  feet  by  the  adversary  of  our  souls. 


ASSOCIATION  INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

JUAB'  STAKE. 

The  two  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of 
Nephi  are  in  a  flourishing  condition 
this  season,  the  officers  and  members 
taking  much  interest  in  the  work, 
and  showing  a  great  desire  for  mu- 
tual improvement. 

The  ward  meetings  are  well  at- 
tended and  all  the  members  take 
their  parts  when  called  upon,   most 
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of  them  showing  considerable  im- 
provement since  our  commencement 
last  September. 

The  monthly  conjoint  meetings 
•have  been  very  successful,  being  well 
attended  by  the  people,  nearly  every- 
body looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  these  gatherings. 

On  February  27th  we  had  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
from  Brother  J.  M.  Tanner,  who  is 
traveling  in  the  interest  of  the  Y. 
M.  M.  I.  A.  The  audience  was  a 
large  one  and  all  felt  well  repaid  for 
coming. 

Sunday,  March  4th,  was  our  semi- 
annual Stake  conference.  We  had 
with  us  our  beloved  Assistant  Super- 


intendent Joseph  F.  Smith,  The  oc- 
casion was  a  grand  one,  in  spite  of 
the  inclement  weather  (one  of  our 
worst  days  this  winter;  the  Taberna- 
cle was  crowded  and  everyone  seem- 
ed to  partake  of  the  good  spirit  pre- 
vailing. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  exer- 
cises, including  some  very  excellent 
singing  by  the  Tabernacle  choir,  the 
general,  stake  and  ward  officers  were 
presented  and  unanimously  sustained 
by  the  meeting. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  was  in 
one  of  his  happiest  veins,  and  gave 
good  counsel  and  advice  in  such  an 
impressive  manner  that  it  will  be 
long  remembered  by  all  present. 
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GOSPEL. 

Lecture  15. 
exercise  of  authority. 

Subdivisions: — Proper  exercise  of 
authority  consists  in  acting  officially 
according  to  the  great  law  that  pro- 
vides for  the  tempering  of  justice  and 
mercy. — Proper  exercise  of  authority 
is  either  creative,  directive,  protective 
or  corrective. — Authority  is  strength- 
ened and  increased  in  effect  by  use 
or  proper  exercise. — Abuse  by 
neglect  or  unrighteous  exercise  of 
authority  leads  to  its  loss.— Domestic 
despotism  is  as  despicable  as  public 
tyranny.  Chief  reference  Doc.  and 
Cov.  Sec.  121,  verses  34-46. 

note — Consider  each  subdivision 
carefully  and  with  thorough  thought. 
Apply  the  last  to  your  own  deduc- 
tions made  from  observation.  Bring 
arguments.  Seek  from  reason, 
history  and  revelation,  for  evidence 
to  substantiate  each  point. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  is  authori- 
ty? 2.  What  relation  between 
justice  and  mercy  should  always  be 
sustained  in  the  exercise  of  authority? 
3.  Give  illustrations  of  authority 
being  {a)  creative;  (b)  directive;  (c) 


protective;  (d  )  corrective. — Apply 
this  passage  to  authority,  "He  that 
is  faithful  over  a  few  things  shall  be 
made  ruler  over  many." — What  is 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  exercise 
unrighteous  dominion  with  the 
Priesthood? 

Lecture  16. 
comprehensiveness  of  the 

GOSPEL. 

Subdivisions: — Comprehensive  in 
its  definition  of  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  all  that  believe  and 
obey  it. — In  its  provision  for  the 
protection,  education,  salvation,  and 
ultimate  exaltation  of  all  that  obey 
its  conditions  or  requirements,  both 
the  living  and  the  dead. — For  the 
the  present  or  temporal  as  well  as 
the  eternal  welfare,  progress,  happi- 
ness and  increase  of  all  who  receive 
and  apply  its  principles. — Compre- 
hends the  principles  pertaining  to  our 
entire  being,  work  and  life. — The 
way,  the  unalterable  law  by  which  all 
must  enter  to  obtain  eternal  life  or 
increase. — Simple,  practical,  pro- 
gressive, adapted  to  the  child  and 
yet  scientific,  profound  and  eternity- 
reaching  in   all   its  applications  and 
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relations.  Ref.  Articles  of  Faith. 
Key  to  the  Science  of  Theology. 
Contributor,  Vol.  X,  p.  202,  203. 
Self -review: — 1.  Analyze  the  first 
Article  of  Faith.  2.  Examine  care- 
fully the  third  Article  of  Faith.  3. 
Show  that  the  Gospel  comprehends 
the  whole  life  of  man.  4.  Analyze 
the  ninth  Article  of  Faith.  5.  Show 
that  the  Gospel  is  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical. 

Lecture  17. 

definiteness  of  the  gospel. 

Subdivisions: — The  only  means  of 
salvation,  exaltation  and  eternal  in- 
crease.— Express  and  purposeful  in 
its  design. — Fixed  and  unchangeable 
in  its  principles  and  ordinances.— 
Definite  and  unmistakable  in  its 
conditions  and  requirements. — Sacred 
and  earnest  in  its  administration. — 
Unfailing  in  its  results. — Related  and 
harmonious  in  all  its  provisions. — 
Always  and  only  legitimately  and 
efficaciously  administered  by  the 
Holy  Priesthood  with  which  it  is 
inseparably  connected. 

Ref,  Articles  of  Faith;  Compen- 
dium; Bible;  Book  of  Mormon;  Doc. 
and  Cov. ;  Pearl  of  Great  Price ; 
Orson  Pratt's  Works;  Key  to  Theol- 
ogy; Contributor. 

Self -review: — 1.  Give  references 
showing  there  is  no  other  means  of 
salvation  than  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  2,  Give  a  reference  showing 
that  the  Gospel  is  a  perfect  system  of 
life.  3.  Prove  the  unchangeableness 
of  the  Gospel.  4.  Show  that  the 
requirements  are  plain  and  unmis- 
takable. 5.  Prove  the  harmony  of 
the  Gospel  provisions.  6.  Show  by 
what  authority  the  Gospel  is  preached 
and  its  ordinances  administered. 

BIBLE— OLD  TESTAMENT. 
(  Mosaic  and  Prophetic  Dispensation 
Continued. ) 
Lecture  15. 
the  assyrian  captivity. 
Subdivisions: — Cause,      (a)     per- 
sistent  transgression   of  the  laws  of 


God;  (b)  attempted  alliance  of  Is- 
rael.— Nature,  (a)  the  three  years' 
siege  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  As- 
syria; (b)  banishment  of  the  Israel- 
ites to  Media  and  Persia;  (V)  the 
repopulating  of  the  land  by  trans- 
planting the  Cutheans. — Result,  (a) 
burdensome  taxation  of  the  Jews; 
(b)  the  Ten  Tribes  lost  to  history. 

Time,  721  B.  C.  Ref.  II  Kings, 
xvii;  Josephus,  Bk.  IX,  ch.  xiv. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  was  the 
cause  of  the  Assyrian  captivity?  2. 
Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  at 
this  time?  3.  What  was  the  probable 
length    of     the    siege    of    Samaria? 

4.  What  people  occupied  the  country 
of    the     Israelites    after    the    siege? 

5.  What  length  of  •  time  elapsed 
from  the  time  the  children  of  Israel 
entered  Judea  to  the  time  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  carried  into  captivity? 

Lecture  16. 

deliverance  of  the  two  tribes, 

judah  and  benjamin,  from 

the  assyrian  hosts. 

Subdivisions: — The  enormous  in- 
demntity  of  over  a  million  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  peace. — The  broken 
pledge  of  King  Sennacherib. — The 
arrogance  of  the  Assyrian  com- 
manders.— Hezekiah's  appeal  to  the 
Lord;  (a)  by  prayer;  (b)  through 
the  Prophet  Isaiah. — The  sure  pro- 
mise of  deliverance. — The  death 
stricken  host  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  Assyrian  be- 
siegers. Time,  700  B.  C.  Ref.  n 
Kings,  chs.  xviii-xix;  Josephus,  Bk. 
X,  ch.  i. 

Self-review: — 1.  What  cause  is 
given  in  the  Bible  for  the  Assyrian 
captivity?  2.  How  did  Sennacherib 
break  his  pledge?  3.  By  what  two 
methods  did  Hezekiah  appeal  to  the 
Lord?  4.  Through  whom  came  the 
sure  promise  of  deliverance?  5. 
What  is  the  relation  between  the 
arrogant  manners  of  the  Assyrian 
officers  and  the  destruction  of  their 
hosts? 
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LSCfURE    17. 

THE    BABYLONIAN    CAPTIVITY. 

Subdivisions:  —  The  Babylonian 
embassy;  (a)  the  royal  entertain- 
ment by  King  Hezekiah;  (b)  spolia- 
tion of  Jerusalem  foretold  by  Isaiah. 
— The  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  —  The 
burning  of  the  temple  and  the  general 
pillaging. — The  Jews  made  captive 
and  carried  into  Babylon.  Time, 
about  590  B.  C.  Ref.  II  Kings 
xix-xxv;  Josephus,  book  x,  chapters 
i-x. 

Self-review: — 1.  What  was  Heze- 
kiah's  object  in  showing  the  Baby- 
lonian king  the  treasures  of  his 
palace.  2.  How  long  was  Jerusalem 
besieged  by  the  Babylonians?  3.  In 
fullfillment  of  what  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
were  the  Jews  carried  captive  into 
Babylon?  4.  What  two  prophets 
prophesied  during  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem? 5.  What  time  did  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity  begin  and  how  long 
did  it  continue  ? 

BOOK  OF  MORMON. 
(Nephitic    Dispensation  continued.^) 

Lecture  16. 
suppression  of  anarchy  and  de- 
feat of  the  lamanite  invaders. 
Subdivisions  :^-\ .  Vacancy  in  the 
judgeship  caused  by  the  death  of 
Governor  Pahoran.— The  three  politi- 
cal parties  (a)  the  People's  party ;  (b) 
the  conservatives;  {c)  the  anarchists. 
— The  trial  and  sentence  of  the  chief 
anarchist  Paanchi. — Assassination  of 
Governor  Pahoran  by  Kishkumen  the 
leaguer. — Election  of  Governor  Pa- 
cumeni,  fifth  judge. — Zarahemla  the 
capital  taken  by  the  Lamanites. — 
Murder  of  Governor  Pacumeni. — Un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  Lamanite 
forces  to  General  Moronihah. — Va- 
cancy of  the  judgeship  filled  by  the 
election  of  Helaman  the  younger, 
sixth  judge. — Origin  of  the  Gadian- 
ton  Robbers.  Time  51  B.  C.  Ref- 
erence: Helaman  i,  ii,  Nephite  chro- 
nology by  George  Reynolds,  Con- 
tributor Vol  II,  page  139,  140. 


Self -review: — 1.  In  what  respect 
was  the  education  of  Governor 
Pahoran' s  sons  defective?  2.  Name 
and  describe  the  three  political  parties 
that  existed  among  the  Nephites  at 
this  time.  4.  On  what  ground  was 
Paanchi  condemned  to  death?  5. 
What  was  the  origin  of  the  Gadian- 
ton  Robbers? 

Lecture  17. 

the  twelve  years  of  peace  and 

prosperity. 

Subdiviso?is: — Colonies  in  North 
America;  (a)  discovery  of  the  great 
lakes;  (b)  timberless  state  of  the 
land;  (c)  evidences  of  pre-occupancy; 
(d)  cement  buildings;  (e)  timber 
culture;  (f)  rapid  resettling  of  the 
North  country;  (jr)  extensive  de- 
partment records. — Affairs  in  Zara- 
hemla; (a)  Governor  Helaman's 
equitable  administration;  (b)  aston- 
ishing increase  of  the  church;  (c) 
excessive  financial  increase;  (d)  death 
of  Governor  Helaman. 

Time,  50  to  58  B.  C.  Ref.  Hel- 
aman iii,  iv. 

Self -review: — 1.  What  great  lakes 
are  here  referred  to?  2.  What  was 
the  condition  of  North  America  when 
colonized  by  the  Nephites?  3.  What 
evidences  of  the  pre-occupancy  of 
North  America  did  the  Nephites 
find?  4.  What  steps  were  taken  to 
re-timber  the  land?  5.  When  is 
financial  increase  excessive? 

Lecture  iS. 
the  sons  of  helaman. 

Subdivisions: — Nephi'  s  retirement 
from  the  judgeship  to  preach  the 
gospel. — Their  father's  last  charge 
unto  them. — Their  home  missionary 
work;  (a)  their  authority  and  pow- 
er; (b)  their  imprisonment;  (e)  their 
deliverance;  (d)  miraculous  manifes- 
tations; (e)  conversion  of  the  Lam- 
anites; (/")  establishment  of  peace 
and  prosperity. — The  prophecy  of 
Nephi. 

Time,  31-25  B.  C.  Ref.  Hel- 
aman, v  to  xiii. 

Self -review: — 1.     How    can    you 
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account  for  Nephi's  preferring  the 
labors  of  a  missionary  to  the  honors 
and  emoluments  of  the  chief  judge- 
ship in  a  great  republic?  2.  What 
were  the  leading  features  of  Hel- 
aman's  last  charge  to  his  sons?  3. 
What  authority  and  power  were  given 
to  the  sons  of  Helaman?  4.  How 
were  the  sons  of  Helaman  delivered 
from  prison?  5.  Give  the  main 
points  of  Nephi's  prophecy? 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

(^Dispensation    of   the    Meridian    of 

Times,   continued. ) 

Lecture  15. 

miracles  of  our  savior. 

Course  I. 

Group  I. — Natural  provisions. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  Providing  wine; 
•(a)  place,  Cana;  (b)  ref.  John  ii.  2. 
Draft  of  fishes;  (a)  place,  Bethsaida; 
(b)  ref.,  Luke  v.  3.  Draft  of  fishes 
number  two;  (a)  place,  Bethsaida; 
(b)  ref.,  John  xxi.  4.  Feeding  the 
four  thousand;  (a)  place,  Gennes- 
saret;   (b)  ref.,   Matt,  xv,    Mark  viii. 

5.  Feeding  the  five  thousand;  (a) 
place,  Bethsaida  ;  (b)  ref,  Matt, 
xiv,     Mark    vi,    Luke   ix,    John    vi.- 

6.  Providing  tribute-money  ;  (a) 
place,  Capernaum  ;  (b)  ref,  Matt, 
xvii. 

Self-review: — 1.  Relate  the  first 
miracle  above.  2.  Give  the  sub- 
stance of  miracles  two  and  three  of 
the  lesson.  3.  Relate  miracles  four 
and  five  of  the  lecture.  4.  How 
was  money  obtained  for  the  required 
tribute?    5.  What  is  a  miracle? 

Lecture  16. 
miracles  (continued). 

Group  //  —  Healings. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  The  infirm  wo- 
man; (a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (b)  ref., 
Luke  xiii.  2.  The  case  of  dropsy; 
(a)  place,  Jerusalem,  (b)  ref.  Luke 
xiv.  3.  The  case  of  fever;  (a) 
place,  Cana;  (b)  ref.,  John  iv.  4. 
The  infirm  man;  (a)  place,  Jerusa- 
lem; (b)  ref.,  John  v.  5.  The  case 
of  paralysis;   (a)   place,  Capernaum; 


(b)  ref,  Matthew  viii;  Luke  vii.  6. 
Case  of  the  ulcer;  (a)  place,  Gen- 
nessaret;  (b)  ref.,  Matthew  ix;  Mark 
v;  Luke  viii.  7.  Case  of  paralysis 
(2);  (a)  place,  Capernaum;  (b)  ref., 
Matthew  ix;  Mark  ii;  Luke  viii.  8. 
Fever  case  (2);  (a)  place,  Bethsaida. 
(b)  ref,  Matthew  viii;  Mark  i;  Luke 
iv.  9.  The  withered  hand;  (a) 
place,  Capernaum;  (b)  ref.,  Matthew 
xii;  Mark  iii;  Luke  vi.  10.  The  ear 
of  Malchus;  (a)  place,  Gethsemane; 
(b)  ref,  Luke  xxii.  11.  The  ten 
lepers;  (a)  place,  Samaria;  {b)  ref, 
Luke  xvii.  13.  The  lame  leper;  (a) 
place,  Gennessaret;  (b)  ref,  Mat- 
thew viii;  Mark  i;  Luke  v. 

Self-review: — 1.  Give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first  two  miracles  men- 
tioned in  the  lecture.  2  How  does 
the  third  miracle  of  this  lecture  differ 
from  the  first  and  second?  3.  What 
special  objection  was  raised  by  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  in  miracles  one,  two 
and  four  of  this  lecture?  4.  Relate 
the  circumstances  of  miracle  five  of 
this  lecture.  5.  What  classes  of 
people  were  represented  among  those 
healed  as  mentioned  in  this  lecture? 
lecture  17. 

MIRACLES    (CONTINUED). 

Group  III—  The  Senses.     Giving  Sight,  Speech 
and  Hearing. 

Subdivisions: — 1.  The  two  blind 
men;  (a)  place,  Capernaum;  (b) 
ref.,  Matt.  ix. — 2.  The  man  born 
blind;  {a)  place,  Jerusalem;  (b)  ref, 
John  ix.  3.  The  blind  man;  (a) 
place,  Bethsaida;   (b)  ref,  Mark  viii. 

4.  The  deaf-mute;  (a)  place,  De- 
capolis;  (b)  ref,  Mark  viii.  5. 
Blind  Bartimaeus;  (a)  place,  Jericho; 
(b)  ref,  Matt,  xx;  Mark  x;  Luke 
xviii. 

Self -review; — 1 .  Relate  the  second 
miracle  of  this  lecture.  2.  Describe 
the  case  of  giving  sight  in  miracle 
three,  this  lecture.  3.  Show  that 
the  Savior  did  not  perform  these 
miracles  to  get  honor  of  men.  4. 
Narrate  miracle  five  of  this  lecture. 

5.  Relate  a  case  of  healing  in  your 
own  experience  by  the  direct  power 
of  the  Priesthood. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY. 
Lei  Turk  3. 

COLONIZATION    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Time,   16 14. 

Subdivisions  : — 1.  Holland  sent 
Hudson,  an  Englishman,  with  a 
Dutch  crew  to  seek  a  passage  to 
India  via  the  Atlantic  in  1809.  2. 
Hudson  navigated  the  river  which 
bears  his  name.  3.  The  republic  of 
Holland  opened  a  trade  with  the 
Indians  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  under  the  name  of  New 
Netherlands.  4.  New  Amsterdam, 
now  New  York,  founded  on  Manhat- 
tan Island,  which  was  purchased  of 
the  Indians.  5.  Holland  offered 
special*  inducements  to  colonists.  6. 
England' and  France  became  jealous 
of  Holland.  7.  England  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  changed 
the  names  of  Fort  Orange  to  Albany 
and  of  New  Amsterdam  to  New 
York. 

Ref. ,  History  of  United  States. 

Self -review: — 1.     What    form     of 
government  was  Holland  at  the  time 

*  THE  Patroons. — As  Holland  was  anxious 
to  establish  a  sufficient  population  in  the  prov- 
ince to  hold  it  against  all  intruders,  it  granted  a 
charter  intended  to  favor  emigration,  That 
charter  gave  to  any  member  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  who  should  take  or  send  out 
fifty  settlers  within  four  years,  the  right  to  a 
large  amount  of  land  on  any  navigable  river  or 
bay  in  New  Netherland.  Such  a  proprietor 
was  to  receive  the  honorary  title  of  "Patroon." 
If  he  located  his  estate  on  one  bank  only  of  a 
river,  he  was  to  have  sixteen  miles  of  water 
front;  if  on  both  banks,  he  was  to  have  eight 
miles  on  each.  Inland,  he  might  extend  his 
settlement  as  far  as  he  could  occupy  the  soil  to 
advantage.  In  all  cases  he  was  to  purchase  the 
land  from  the  Indians. 

The  patroon  who  began  a  settlement  agreed 
to  do  three  things:  i.  To  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  emigrant's  passage  from  Holland.  2.  To 
stock  a  farm  for  him  on  his  estate  with  horses, 
cattle,  and  all  necessary  agricultural  implements, 
at  a  small  rent  and  free  from  taxes.  To  provide 
a  schoolmaster  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In 
return,  the  emigrant  bound  himself  in  many 
ways,  of  which  the  three  following  were  the 
principal  ones  :  He  agreed,  1.  To  cultivate  the 
patroon's  land  for  ten  years,  and  not  to  leave 


of  colonizing  New  York?  2.  How 
came  the  Dutch  to  settle  New  York? 
3.  What  was  the  Dutch  policy  with 
the  Indians?  4.  Why  did  England 
and  France  both  object  to  the  Dutch 
setding  New  York?  5.  Why  were 
the  names  of  places  so  peremptor- 
ily changed? 


"Every  man  who  honestly  gives — 
not  with  a  fling,  but  with  a  sympathy, 
not  with  a  grudge,  but  with  a  glad- 
ness; not  because  he  must,  but 
because  he  loves  to,  not  as  a  get-off, 
but  as  a  true  giving — tests  the  verac- 
ity of  the  Christ-word,  tastes  the 
beautitude." 

To  know  rather  consists  in  open- 
ing out  a  way  whence  the  im prisoned 
splendor  may  escape,  than  in  effect- 
ing entry  for  a  light  supposed  to  be 
without. 

There  are  two  modes  of  establish- 
ing our  reputation:  to  be  praised  by 
honest  men  and  to  be  abused  by 
rogues.  It  is  best,  however,  to  secure 
the  former,  because  it  will  invaribly 
be  accompanied  by  the  latter. 

it  without  permission.  2.  To  give  the  patroon 
the  first  opportunity  to  buy  any  grain  or  other 
prodrce  he  might  have  to  sell.  3.  To  bring  all 
disputes  about  property  and  rights  to  the  pa- 
troon's court,  of  which  the  patroon  himself  was 
judge. 

A  patroon  named  Van  Rensselaer  took  an 
estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  of  700,000  acres. 
It  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Hudson,  extend- 
ing twenty-four  miles  along  the  river,  and  reach- 
ing thrice  that  distance  back.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  territory,  so  that  eventually  it  em- 
braced the  three  present  counties  of  Albany, 
Rensselaer,  and  Columbia.  The  total  area  of 
that  vast  domain  was  considerably  greater  than 
that  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Such  a  pro- 
prietor was  richer  than  many  a  German  prince. 
He  was  at  once  owner,  ruler  and  judge.  He 
not  only  had  a  population  of  white  settlers,  who 
were  his  servants  and  laborers,  but  he  had 
moreover  the  promise  from  the  Duch  West 
India  Company  of  as  many  negro  slaves  as  they 
could  "conveniently  provide"  him.  There  was 
no  one  to  contradict  the  patroon's  will.  He 
was  clothed  with  authority  which  even  Governor 
Minuet  might  envy;  for  he  was  actually  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed. 


Awarded   Highest  Honors   World's  Fair. 

D»  PRICE'S 


art 


Baking  Powder 

Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake   and   Pastry,  Light   Flaky   Biscuit, 

Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 


DANIEL  HARRINGTON, 

Constitution  building, 

Opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I.  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

BARLOW  FERGUSON, 
JOHN  M.  CANNON, 

§Mtonwgs-at-f|aw, 

Constitution  Building,   Salt  Lake  City. 

CHAPMAN  k  TRIPP, 

ROOMS  105  and  106  OPERA   HOUSE   BLOCK, 
33  W.   SECOND  SOUTH   ST. 

A  General  Stock  of  Dentists'  Supplies  on  hand. 

DR.  1.  A.  CLAWSQN, 
Jkntist, 

Rooms  61  &  62  hooper  bloc,  e.  first  south, 

SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


CHAS.  1.  CANNON, 

DENTIST. 

looms  406  &  407  Constitution  Bldg., 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

DR.  FRED  STAUFFER, 
§ftpirimi  and  Jtow<m. 

ROOMS    63    TO    66    HOOPER    BLOCK. 

NO.    23    EAST    FIRST   SOUTH    STREET, 

Salt  LakB  City,  Utah, 

RESIDENCE:     38  NORTH   FIRST  WEST  STREET. 

DR.  HECTOR  GR1SW0LD, 
Dentist, 

"Dr.  Griswold  fills  teeth  without  pain." 

offices: 

Over  Union  Natl.  Bank,  Main  &  2d  South 


1-1892. 


MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING 
SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ' 
all   pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and   is  the   best  1 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


WE 


HEAT 


Residences, 
Churches, 
School  Houses, 
Public  Buildings, 
Green  Houses, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


SALT  LAKE 

HEATING  CO., 

CALVANIZEO  IRON  &  COPPER  C0RNICE8. 


NO.    312     RICKETTS    BUILDING,    STATE    STREET. 


When  writing  for  estimates  pie 


this  paper. 


American  Biscuit  and  Mfg*  Co* 

SUCCESSORS  TO 
TXT-A-H       CRACKER       ^-A-OTOHTr, 

Manufacturers  of  fhe  Celebrated 

SILTER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

s^-SoId  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,"^ 

,  HENRY    WALLACE.  Manaoer. 


KSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE    YOU 


.^GOLD  BAND 


4- 


FLAVORING    EXTRACTS, 
BAKING    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO.. 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor,  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Ndarlcet. 


EVERY m  onmii  ft     nrm     THE   newly-issued   work 

LATTER-DAY    SAINT    SHOULD     READ 

AND     STRANGER  g,IUULU      "LHU        ELDER     B.     H.     ROBERTS, 

: - Entitled: : 

Sueeession_»n_the.  Presidency. 

This  little  book  considers  the  claims  of  the  various   Claimants  for 

the  Leadership  of  the   <  lmrch,   and  shows  unequivocally 

where  the  real  authority   rests. 

P.aper,  30c;  Full  Cloth,  55c;  Fulli^eather.  80c,;  Full  Leather,  Gilt,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

FOR    SALE   1JY 

DESLRET  NEWS  PUBLISHING  CO,,  P.  0,  Box  C,  and  GEORGE  0.  CANNON  k  SONS  CO.,  P,  0,  Box  460,  Salt  Lake  City. 


A.     H.    CANNON,     P.    O.     BOX    N,     OGDEN,     UTAH. 


Send 
to 


Cannon's  Cash  Book 


SlOre  OfioS  ofiuor 


Magazines* Church  Works* School  Supplies, 


WW 
QO 

OP 


worlds  picjpeniTiii  hifm. 


Absolutely 

Pure 


A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

10»  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


^•t^RS**' 


Unkn  * 


SYSTEM, 

The  Through  Car  Line  to 

all  Points  North,  South, 

East  and  West, 

-^ 

THE  ONLY  LINE  Operat- 
ing Dining  Carsi^  Through 
Pullman    Palace    Sleepers 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis 
Without  Change. 

-^ 
City  Ticket  Office,   201  Main  St. 


S.  H.  H.  Clark 
OllyerW.  Mink 
E.  EUery  Anderson 
Fred'k  R.  Coudert 
John  W.  Doane 

RECEIVERS 


D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Agt.  Pass.  Dept. 
E.DICKIN80N,      E.L.LOMAX, 
General  Mgr.  G.P.&T.A. 


HIGHLAND    BRAND 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:  evaporated   to 
a  creamery  consistence   and. 

THOROUGHLY  STERILIZED 

May  be  diluted  ^vitb  eitber  Water 
Or  fresb  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence. 

Is  equal  to  tbe  best  Dairy  Cream, 
but  more  convenient  and  economical. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,v\rrite 
direct  to       Jxxri&lxL  «&  I^afoian,  Agents, 
P.O.Box  693.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utab.     « 

ill  of  Sail  Lake  clty,,,AU~iiilaft^-BwJt,'lflnnftn,p  ,Vh  ^  ^°gden' 


an 


f  |      at  T&c  postpaid,  at 


Cannon's  Lash  Book  Store 


)  UTAH. 


